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CHAPTER I. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



"Marion Gardiner turned up at last 
for a hundred," muttered Solano, as he- 
viewed Sir Frederick's evident embarrass-^ 
ment ; " I suppose," he continued aloud, " I 
had better clear out, the lady intends seeing; 
you." 

" Yes. I must see her, show her up,. 
Johnson." 

" I am going into the dining-room for a 
minute or two," said Solano, as he followed 
the servant, " so as to be out of her way as 
she comes in." 

TOL. III. M 
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" You had better," said the baronet, as he 
rose to await the arrival of his visitor with 
no little anxiety. 

A very few minutes and Johnson ushered 
a lady into the room — ^announce her he 
could not — as she had declined to give her 
name. 

She merely bowed, but as soon as the 
servant had left the room she raised her veil, 
and extending her hand exclaimed, " Wel- 
come home, Frederick, after all these years. 
I have only known a few days of your 
return and accession to fortune. I heard 
some time since of Mr. Latimer's will, but 
believed it interested a Mr. Riversley of 
whom I knew nothing." 

The baronet shook hands rather coldly, 
and despite that he was evidently anxious 
about the result of the interview eyed her 
with no little curiosity. A. tall, dark, hand- 
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some woman, who, though perhaps in the 
autumn of her days, was yet enjojdng a 
very brilliant autumn all the same; a 
woman who retained her figure and upon 
whose face neither time nor care had left 
their marks. She might have passed for 
any age between five and thirty and forty, 
though in good truth she would never see 
the latter age again. 

*" You were wont to greet me more 
warmly in days gone by," said the lady, 
as she sank into her chair, " and know that 
you have the right to do so. The Continent 
seems to have instructed you in distant 
politeness.'' 

" You see, Marion, things are very much 
changed since we parted." 

" Yes," she replied with a laugh, " it is a 
good many years to look back upon. Not 
only are things changed but we, sad to say, 

B 2 
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also. We are not so young as we were, 
Fred. How do I look ? " 

" Upon my word/' lie replied, " time 
seems to have stood still with you. I con- 
gratulate you, I honestly do not think that 
you look any older than when I bade you 
good-bye, that Sunday evening." 

" That's very nice of you, although I am 
sorry to say I cannot return the compliment. 
You look older than you have any business 
to do. Do you know that I consider that 
you have been dreadfully remiss in not 
sooner discovering my whereabouts. Why ! 
I hear you have been months in London! 
and also that you are a rich man. I never 
complained, remember, in the old days, and 
indeed helped you when the crash came, as 
far as my limited means allowed. Surely 
when your star became in the ascendant 
you ought to have sought me out and 
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enquired whether I needed assistance. In- 
deed, as you are aware, I have a right 
to it." 

"Of course I know that," he rejoined 
nervously : " and I made and caused to be 
made numberless inquiries as to what had 
become of you, but it is not so easy to find 
any one in London, more especially when 
eight years have elapsed since they were 
last heard of." 

''And whose fault was that," she cried 
vehemently ; " did I not implore you to 
write to me, and though it might not have 
been much, you know I would always have 
sent you help to the extent of my means. I 
loved you very dearly, Fred, and although 
men rarely read a woman aright in this 
respect, yet you had fair grounds to believe 



so." 



" Why should I write to you ? " he said 
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wearily. "What news could I send of 
mysolf in all those yeaxs that any Mend of 
mine would care to bear. A life of shifts, 
trickSi and practices usually called by a 
harsher appellation, the result a pre- 
carious and by no means well furnished 
table. Don't imagine I lived among the 
flosh-pots ; a gambler's existence is a series 
of ups and downs, weeks of luxury alter- 
nate with fasting and tribulation. This 
varied with occasionally having abruptly 
to retreat from society because one felt 
there was considerable danger of being 
kicked out of it, not only sour the 
temper but don't make one desirous of 
recalling one's self to the recollections 
of those who have known us in better 

times." 

" Even I did not guess," she said gently, 
^^ that it had been so bad with you as this. 
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You have been in * play ' scrapes amongst 
other troubles." 

Play scrapes was a very correct definition 
of how the exposure of an ugly gambling 
transaction would present itself to Marion's 
mind ; like all women, she could not see 
any particular disgrace in cheating at cards, 
and thought men absurd to attach so much 
consequence to it. Sir Frederick, for pur- 
poses of his own, was anxious to paint 
himself in the daxkest of colours in her eyes. 
He rather wished that she should view him 
as a social " pariah," as a man that, although 
he had now inherited a baronetcy and 
money, had placed himseK by his mal- 
practices outside society's pale, as one who 
though once more in London, had utterly 
failed to regain his footing in that world in 
which he had formerly lived. Instead of 
this, as we know, he had resumed his old 
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Station, and by his present circumspect be- 
haviour, eflFectually silenced such hazy 
rumours to his detriment as occasionally 
had Ijeen wafted across from the Continent 

'' But these troubles are aU things of the 
past now," she continued ; " Of course, 
Fred, you will take your old place in life. 
You were a very popular man once, 
few more so, and if you were that without 
any money surely you can be so with. It 
is so much easier, you know, to be nice, 
when you have not to count the cost of it" 

" Never mind me, Marion,*' he returned, 
"'tell me something about youself. Where 
axe you living ? Oh ! I see," he continued, 
glancing at the card in his hand, " You don't 
look as if the sinews of war ran short with 
you, at all events." 

" No," she rejoined, glancing with much 
complacency at her dress and the two or 
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three heavy bracelets she wore, " I think this 
does credit both to my taste and to my 
modiste. I c^me into an unexpected addi- 
tion to my former income about four years 
ago, so that, altogether, I am now very com- 
fortable." 

" Stop ! " he exclaimed sharply, and with a 
sudden alteration of manner. " A truce to 
all this fencing. What has brought you 
here?" 

There was a gUtter in Marion's eyes as she 
replied, with a light laugh. ** My brougham 
brought me here, and for the Why ? Is it so 
very curious that I should wish to welcome 
you back after your eight years' absence ; 
more especially, Fred," and here she dropped 
her voice and became apparently absorbed in 
the buttoning of her glove — "more espe- 
cially when I hear that you are about to 
commit a great foUy ? " 
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"What do you mean?" 

" First, let me tell you how I discovered 
you. I was at a little dimier party some 
three weeks back where, amongst other 
gossip of the season, the marriage of Sir 
Frederick Riversley with his cousin, Miss 
Maude Kiversley, formed a topic of conversa- 
tion. That did not interest me very much 
at first, but what I subsequently heard did. 
One of the speakers happened to be very 
well informed on the subject. He is a Mend 
of your cousin, Arthur Eiversley. He re- 
lated to us the whole story of Gteoi^e 
Latimer's will ; told us how that it had 
been so long since you were heard of that 
most people believed you dead, and finally 
how for many months his friend, Arthur 
Biversley, had been regarded as the ultimate 
heir to the property. When I ventured to 
remark that, I thought the present Sir 
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Frederick Kiversley was not the Captain 
Riversley that had been in the * Guards ' in 
sixty-nine, and that the present man had 
been pointed out to me during the University 
Match, at * Lord's,' a twelvemonth ago, he 
replied, that was impossible, as the actual 
Sir Frederick had not then been dis- 
covered, nor had he arrived in England, 
and suggested that it was very probable 
Arthur Eiversley had been pointed out 
to me by mistake. There had been 
much talk, he said, about this will, 
and he, Arthur, was at that time regarded 
by so many as the man to whom the pro- 
perty would eventually go, that nothing was 
more likely than such a blunder. Further 
enquiry convinced me that my informant 
was right So you see, that it is but a few 
days ago I had any idea of your return to 
England. You understand now wiat folly 
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it is that I am about to prevent your com- 
mitting." 

"Your appearance," he replied, "makes 
that impossible. I don't pretend to be par- 
ticular, but I certainly shall not commit 
bigamy, for my own sake, if for nobody 
else's. I had no idea you were alive." 

" But I see no reason that you could have 
to conclude I was not. Perhaps," she con- 
tinued slowly, " you wish it were so." 

He made no reply, but stood turning over 
in his own mind all the perplexities of the 
situation. His marriage, of course, with his 
cousin was now impossible, but at the same 
time it would not be pleasant to have to 
announce that he was compelled to break it 
off in consequence of having a wife abeady 
— a wife, too, whose antecedents, to say the 
least of it, were somewhat questionable. 
She watched him closely, but it was in vain 
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that she sought for any sign of love or ten- 
demess in his face. She had been telling 
nothing but the simple truth, when she said 
that he had been very dear to her in those by- 
gone days, and all the old feeling had welled 
up in her breast at the sight of the man 
over whose ruin she had shed such bitter 
tears long ago. She had stood, and loyally 
too, as women of her type often will, to the 
broken spendthrift, and, as she said, had 
even assisted him to the slight extent of her 
ability. True, she had heard of his projected 
marriage, but she would have been only too 
willing to believe that, after all search for 
herself had proved in vain, he had honestly 
believed in her death. Had he greeted her 
with a kiss, and even expressed honest plea- 
sure at seeing her again, she would have 
been prepared to accept the dying-down of 
the one romance of her life, and to have 
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contented herself with friendship instead of 
love. But it was so evident that he was 
dead to all feeling, not only of friendship but 
even of gratitude for the past It was but 
little that she had to give him in his ex- 
tremity, but it was from her purse that the 
funds to enable him to fly England were 
actually forthcoming. She read in his face 
what he meditated. She had broken ofi" his 
contemplated marriage, and she felt that he 
would never forgive her that. He was only 
thinking, she knew, upon what terms he 
could purchase their separation, and yet she 
could hardly bring herself to believe the 
bright, gay, good-humoured Fred Riversley 
she had once loved could treat her in that 
fashion. 

"What is it that you have come here 
for ? " he asked harshly at last. " You can- 
not suppose that it is possible to pick up the 
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dropped stitches of our bygone liaison after 
all these years." 

" I told you what my object was at first, 
although you don't seem to place much 
credit on my words, but that I should wish 
to see you again is surely intelligible ; that 
it were best you should know this contem- 
plated marriage an impossibility, you must 
admit. Do you not think that these were 
sufficient reasons for my calling upon 
you." 

" No doubt they were, but they are by 
no means the only ones. Whatever your 
intentions may have been, they must, of 
course, be modified by what I intend to do. 
I will not live with you and acknowledge 
you as Lady Riversley." 

A short bitter laugh escaped her as she 
rejoined — 

" I am Lady Eiversley, and, whether you 
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choose to acknowledge it or not, I can easily 
prove it/' 

"You misunderstand me" he said. "I 
should have said that I will not live with 
you as my wife. We must continue to 
occupy separate establishments as we do at 
present." 

" That must be as you may decide ; but 
remember this, Fred, Lady Riversley I 
intend to be, and by that title I insist upon 
being known.'' 

He began to see that he was making a 
mistake — that, whatever concessions or terms 
it was possible for him to extract from this 
woman, must be a matter of diplomatic 
arrangement. There could be no doubt but 
that she was his wife, and, as such, was 
perfectly in her own right in claiming both 
his name and sufficient maintenance. He 
had been very foolish. Soft words go so far 
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with women that have once had a tendresse 
for you, and cost so little. He ought never 
to have entered into these detaDs himself, 
but left such arrangements to the manage* 
ment of a solicitor or other practical friend. 
Stupid of him ! He need not have received 
her as a lover, but he certainly ought to 
have done so as an old friend, and then he 
wondered whether it was too late to chanofe 
his ground. 

" Of course I have no intention of deny- 
ing that you are my wife — ^it would be 
useless to do so even if I would — ^but we 
have lived so long apart that it would 
probably suit neither of us to come together 
again now." 

She was not in the least deceived by his 
softened tone — it was too late for that. She 
knew very well that she could not insist 
upon his living with her, nor, it could hardly 

VOL. Ill, 
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be supposed, did she feel any wish now that 
it should be so ; but she was quite deter- 
mined to claim her rights, and, from sheer 
womanly vexation, to drive a hard bargain 
with him. 

" All that," she said at length, " are 
matters of detail best left to our men of 
business. You have my address, and I shall 
expect to hear from you in the course of a 
few days. For the present, I need no longer 
trespass upon your time, and will therefore 
bid you good morning." 

So saying, she rose, made Sir Frederick a 
ceremonious bow, and swept out of the 
apartment. 

As he touched the bell for the servant to 
open the door, the baronet was conscious of 
having had very much the worst of it — of 
having made a disagreeable situation in- 
finitely worse by the extremely clumsy 
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manaer in which he had treated it. There 
was very little more to be done now than 
ascertain what his wife could be induced to 
receive as an allowance, and he was no whit 
inclined to make that allowance at all larger 
than was absolutely compulsory. And then 
Sir Frederick began to ponder upon whom 
he had best select to represent him on this 
occasion. His own family solicitor, he 
thought, was much too respectable a man to 
drive the hard bargain which he contem- 
plated. A sharper practitioner would serve 
his turn better. He must talk to Solano 
about it. And then suddenly it flashed 
across him : Why not Solano 1 Why should 
he not act for him 1 By Jove ! the very 
man to manage an ugly scrape. He would 
talk the thing over with him, and send him 
down to confer with Lady Kiversley. 

Could he but have seen into the street he 

o2 
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might have drawn a similar conclusion upon 
other grounds, and thought, upon the whole, 
that it was as well to take into his confi- 
dence a gentleman who was already in such 
a fair way to arrive at all the facts of the 
case. Mr. Solano had done exactly as he 
had proposed doing— ensconced himself in 
the dining-room and exercised all his in- 
genuity to get a good look at Sir Frederick's 
mysterious visitor as she stepped out of her 
carriage, but she was too closely veiled to 
permit his catching sight of her face. His 
next manoeuvre was prompt, and showed 
all the dexterity of the skilled detective. 
Hardly had the drawing-room door closed 
upon the fair visitor, than the street-door 
closed upon Solano. To shoot rapidly some 
couple of hundred yards up the street and 
hail a passing hansom was the work of 
two minutes or so. Telling the driver to 
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Simply stey where he was and keep his eye 
fixed on the brougham in front of him, 
Solano stepped in, and, sitting well back in 
the cab, awaited the upshot of events. His 
project was very simple ; it was merely to 
follow that brougham all day if need be, but, 
at all events, until he had tracked its occu- 
pant to what he should deem her home. As^ 
Lady Riversley stepped into her carriage, 
the cabman received his orders never to lose 
sight of it. 

** What an awful sell ! " exclaimed Solano, 
as the brougham turned down Stanhope 
Street. " I do believe she's going into the 
park. I never realised the absurdity of not 
allowing cabs to drive through there be- 
fore ; " but opposite Stanhope Gate, the car- 
riage turned to the right up Park Lane, and 
Solano's mind was relieved. Indeed, he had 
altogether a very easy chase of it, for Lady 
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Biveralej drove stmight home to lunch, 
and when two honis afterwards that gentle- 
man dropt into St James's Hall to partake 
of some light refreshment, he had ascer- 
tained that Sir Frederick's visitor lived Bt 
Cleveland Lodge, Maida Vale, and* was 
known as Mrs. Beecher ; for, although Lady 
Siversley had had her cards printed, and 
seriously contemplated assuming her proper 
name and title, there were some preliminaty 
matters to arrange before she could well do 
so, obstacles, indeed, when she came seriously 
to reflect upon them, that might militate 
altogether against her changing her present 
appellation. The greater part of Lady 
Eiversley's present income, in fact, had been 
left her by Thomas Beecher deceased, late of 
the Lidian Civil Service. She had occupied 
a rather anomalous position in that gentle- 
man's establishment. She had gone there to 
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manage his household, as a lady house- 
keeper, some two years after Sir Frederick's 
disappearance. She always took the top of 
his table, and was treated with all due 
dignity and respect by the old gentleman, — 
but the position was, to say the least of it, 
rather equivocal. Mr. Beecher's friends 
were chiefly of the male sex, and it is cer- 
tain that ladies rarely graced his entertain- 
ments ; in short, amongst Mr. Beecher's 
intimates, although they carefully respected 
the thin veil of propriety that it pleased him 
and his handsome housekeeper to throw over 
their relations, yet they for the most part 
regarded the lady as living under old Tom 
Beecher's protection. However that might 
be, it is easy to conceive that the soi-disant 
Mrs. Beecher might not care about that 
part of her career being too closely looked 
into. 
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Then, again, in her own neighbourhood, 
it would be difficult to explain the change of 
name. She was aware that her doings were 
closely watched, and that her antecedents 
had been keenly canvassed. It would be 
difficult to reconcile the two accounts ;— to 
make people understand how the relict of 
the late Tom Beecher could be also Lady 
Eiverslcy. People of an inquiring mind 
might discover that she had been wife to 
both men, certainly for three years simul- 
taneously ; so that, though Lady Riversley 
might carry matters with a high hand with 
Sir Frederick, yet she had by no means in 
reality such strong cards as he supposed. 
Still, she had not at present realised the 
force of all these objections herself, though 
she was undoubtedly not altogether blind to 
them. In the hands of such a man as Solano, 
there would be a probability of her past life 
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being ripped up should he find it at aU his 
interest to do so. However, she is as yet 
unaware of that gentleman's existence, and 
a compromise between her and her husband 
has yet to be fought out. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE STORY SPREADS APACE. 

That a shrewd, keen-witted man like Sir 
Frederick should think deeply over the 
tangle into which his youthful passions had 
brought him, may be easily conceived. 
One of the first things to be done, evidently, 
was to announce to his uncle and aimt the 
impossibility of his marriage with Maude. 
It was a bitter disappointment to him, this ; 
not, as I have before said, that he was pas- 
sionately in love with his cousin, but that 
he had set his heart upon this marriage, and 
disappointment of our cherished hopes when 
they are near fruition is always dust and 
ashes in the mouth. It was not a pleasant 
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piece of intelligence to breaks and, as Sir 
Frederick mused over it, it struck him tha»t 
the best channel for communicating with 
them would be through Arthur; although 
he held himself no longer bound to extricate 
that young gentleman from his difl&culties, 
he yet felt that he should have to do some- 
thing for him, and he saw no reason why he 
should not receive service of some sort for 
such help. As there could be no doubt that 
this had to be done, the quicker it was done 
the better. It was only justice to his cousin 
that it should be* so, nor could it any way 
militate against his own interests, . a con- 
sideration he never overlooked. Yes, the 
news should be at once despatched to Curzon 
Street. 

It would be awkward — ^their engagement 
had been, he was well aware, widely pub- 
lished. The rupture of it, and the cause of 
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thai rupture^ would be still more widely 
canvassed. He pictured in his own mind 
paragraphs in the society papers. How the 
club smoking-rooms would chatter over the 
case I and the curiosity there would be 
about who this mysterious Lady Riversley 
was, where had she been all this time ? or 
where on earth had he ** picked her up ? '* 
and i^ as he felt, all this was very unpleasant 
for himself, it would be still more so for his 
cousin : as far as he was concerned he 
should arrange matters with, his wife as 
quickly as possible, and then leave town for 
a little. If his aunt was a wise woman — and 
from what he had seen of her, he was strongly 
impressed with her worldly tact — she also 
would speedily depart It was only hurry- 
ing her return to Clumbershire, after all, 
some two or three weeks, and by next year 
the whole aflfair would be forgotten. In 
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pursuance of this policy he had at once 
despatched a note to Arthur, couched in such 
urgent terms as would ensure his cousin's 
immediate attendance, and resolved to get 
that interview over before opening the aflfair 
to Solano. 

Although Arthur Eiversley was not in his 
own chambers, yet the servant found no 
difficulty in discovering his whereabouts, 
and Arthur was far too anxious about his 
own difficulties to hesitate one moment 
about doing the bidding of his cousin. On 
his arrival in Chesterfield Street, he was at 
once put in possession of the whole story, 
and, to do him justice, his first feeling was 
one of unmixed indignation on his sister's 
behalf. Still, Sir Frederick explained — 

** You cannot suppose for one moment that 
I could wish to gratuitously insult Maude ; 
you can't suppose either that I should be 
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fool enough to commit bigamy, a discovery 
of which was ahnost inevitable and the 
punishment for which would have been pro- 
bably severe. No, Arthur,*' he continued, 
with a slight sneer, " it is eight years since I 
heard of the bride of my boyhood, and all 
inquiries concerning her having proved use- 
less, the supposition that she was dead was 
not altogether unreasonable. I am grieved 
as you can possibly be about the whole busi- 

■ 

ness. You will say so, please, to your fatheif 
and mother — ^that I regret bitterly that I 
should have unwittingly placed Maude in 
such a situation, and that the discovery is a 
terrible disappointment to myself." 

" You mean then that I am to tell them 
all this in Curzon Street ? " 

" Yes, and at once.*' 

" But what am I to tell them about your 
present wife ? They will want to know 
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something about her — ^about who she is, 
etcetera/' 

"You will tell them nothing, my dear 
Arthur, for the best of all possible reasons — 
that you won't know. I have thought about 
that; all you ^9-111 say is this, that, if my 
uncle wishes to see the registry of my mar- 
riage, he can. And now, as far as you your- 
self are concerned, I promised to set 
you straight with the world when I became 
your brother-iu'law ; as that can never be 
now, that agreement falls through. Still, I 
will help yoti in some degree, though not to 
the extent I should have done in that case. 
No, ifs no use discussing the subject,'' 
he continued, as Arthur gave signs of sup- 
pressed eloquence ; " you must comfort your- 
self with the reflection that the half loaf is 
better than none at all. And now, the 
quicker you go to Curzon Street and break 
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all this to them the better. Tell them, 
although I do not consider myself to blame, 
it would be perhaps best that I should not 
visit any more for the present. Good-bye." 
As Arthur walked across to his father's 
house, he felt as completely knocked over as 
when his sister first broke to him the news 
of Frederick's reappearance. He was fond 
and proud of Maude, and although for his 
own selfish ends he had done his best to 
bring about a marriage with a man for whom 
she avowedly did not care, yet he had 
always lulled his conscience to sleep on that 
point with the knowledge that the world 
generally would call it a good match ; 
and, to do him justice^ he was thinking 
more now of the indignity put upon her 
than the blow it was to his own pecuniary 
hopes. It would be talked about, of course, 
all over London. His mother, he knew, had 
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flouted her daughter's forthcoming marriage 
in the faces of those of her compeers whose 
girls were still on promotion. How they 
would laugh over his sister's mishap ! And 
then the actual Lady Eiversley, when she 
should come to the front, judging from 
Fred's reticence about her, was not likely to 
be a relation of whom the family could be 
proud. He would have hardly kept his 
friends in profound ignorance of such a 
lady unless he had felt somewhat ashamed 
of her. It was difficult to believe, too, that 
with due diligence Sir Frederick^ should not 
have discovered her being alive and in the 
flesh before ; and the more he pondered over 
these things, the more a feeling of resent- 
ment grew up in his breast towards his 
cousin. In short, specious as the baronet's 
story was, Arthur guessed that he had not 
been told the exact truth. As regards this, 
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he was not altogether wrong. Sir Frederick 
was certainly bound to have advertised and 
prosecuted a further search before taking 
unto himself another wife; but, on the 
other hand, although he did not know it, 
all such quest might have proved useless 
as was demonstrated by Solano's fruitless 
endeavours to find the missing Marion Gar- 
diner until she chose to disclose herself. 
The difficulty of finding people who should 
have changed their habitual grooves of life 
in a labyrinth so vast as London is con- 
stantly experienced by those who, after 
some few years' residence abroad, would fain 
look up their friends on their return to the 
metropolis. 

The consternation and wrath with which 
Mrs. Mortimer listened to her son's news 
was bewildering. She had no doubt what- 
ever about the guilt of the offender, and 
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saw at once with a woman's instinct the 
mock condolences to which she would be 
subjected. The good lady was painfully 
conscious that she had been crowing a good 
deal of late over her intimates, and knew 
her sex too well not to see the retribution 
that awaited her. 

"Criminal carelessness!" cried Mrs. Rivers- 
ley, "criminal carelessness on Frederick's 
part, that is what I call it, Arthur; and 
only we have the misfortune to be so nearly 
related to him, your father ought to prose- 
cute him." 

In vain did the rector mildly point out 
that if he wished it even, there was nothing 
about which Sir Frederick could be cited 
before the laws of his country. 

** It may be as Arthur suggests, that he 
has not behaved well, and that he did not 
exercise sufficient inquiry as to the decease 
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of his first wife, but even that is yet to be 
proved, and in any case there is no more to 
be said about it. It will of course be a good 
deal talked of for a few days, and therefore 
the sooner we leave town the better. 1 must 
say, from my point of view, I think we shall 
find poor Fred the most to be pitied. A wife 
that was never heard of, turning up at the 
expiration of eight years, I should strongly 
doubt proving an unmixed blessing to any 
man," 

The rector was not wont to allow the 
vicissitudes of life to disturb the even- 
ness of his temper, unless they interfered 
considerably with his own personal com- 
forts. 

" Criminal carelesness I call it," exclaimed 
Mrs. Eiversley, and the good lady seemed to 
derive much solace from this little bit of 
alliteration. It is somethiDg to have a 
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high sounding name, for either the world's 
sins against us or our maladies. 

Sir Frederick was a man of decision, and 
he lost no time in intimating to Solano that 
he would be expected to dine in Chesterfield 
Street that night, and talk over important 
business afterwards. The meal brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion, the baronet quietly 
narrated the story of his marriage. In spite 
of his own discoveries, Solano was rather 
surprised to find that his patron was genuinely 
married. 

" I thought, '' he remarked, " when that 
lady so pertinaciously insisted upon seeing 
you this morning, that we had come across 
Marion Gardiner at last. This is awkward, 
it of course knocks your contemplated mar- 
riage on the head ; and now let me clearly 
understand what it is you want before you 
give me my instructions. It is quite possible 
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that if I know that, I may do better for you 
than you anticipate." 

"What I want/' replied Sir Frederick, 
slowly, " is impossible. I should like to be 
released from the chain that binds me to, 
Lady Eiversley. I don't wish her any harm, 
I should have no objection even to make 
some pecuniary sacrifice if it could be brought 
about, but I most sincerely wish that I could 
be divorced from her." 

"That may be possible. Of course I 
cannot say until I see how matters are, but 
I now clearly understand your wishes. 
The next thing is, what are my instruc- 
tions?" 

" You wiU simply see Lady Eiversley to- 
morrow, and arrange what maintenance I am 
to make her. I don't think you will succeed, 
but if you should be able to induce her to 
live under an assumed name, I should be 
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disposed to deal more liberally with her in 
this respect." 

'^ Good, that is terse and clear at all events. 
She is living, I presume, under your name at 
present ? " 

" I suppose so ; at all events, she has got 
it on her card, and gives me as her address, 
Lady Riversley, Cleveland Lodge, Maida 
Vale." 

This was a further revelation to Solano, 
although his face betrayed no sign of it. It 
may be remembered, that when he followed 
the baronet's mysterious visitor, to what he 
had ascertained before leaving the neigh- 
bourhood was her home, he had been told in 
answer to numerous inquiries which he had 
made at the post oflSce and in divers other 
quarters round about, that a Mrs. Beecher 
was the tenant of Cleveland Lodge. It was 
plain to him, therefore, that she had not con- 
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fided to Sir Frederick that she still 

and the probability was, had been for 

Home time past— living under an assumed 

name. 

" Now you must excuse me," he said at 
length, '' but if I have to do my best for you, 
I muHt ttsk you one or two questions." 

" What do you want to know ? " asked 
Bir Frederick ; " go on." 

"Wlio was Marion Gardiner when you 
marricjd her, and how did it come about ? " 

"How it came about." returned the 
baronet, " is soon told. I was a young fool, 
and fancied myself in love. Being on th« 
verge of ruin I, after the manner of all foolish- 
ness must needs hamper myself with a wife. 
As to who Marion Gardiner was, 1 tell you 
fairly I don't know. 1 know what I thought 
her at the time I married her." 

Solano looked keenly into the speaker's 
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face as he paused for a moment in his ex- 
planation. 

" I looked upon her as the widow of an 
officer in the navy, left but slenderly provided 
for, and educating herself for the stage, with 
a view of increasing her income." 

" And are you still of that belief ? " 

" I can't say. I am not so credulous re- 
garding women as I was in those days. I 
merely say now I don't know." 

" Only one more question, and I have done. 
Did Lady Kiversley give you any particulars 
of what her life has been during these past 
years ? " 

" None whatever." 

" Now, you see," resumed Solano, " that 
a lady who rides in her own carriage, es- 
pecially when it is so well an appointed 
brougham as hers, must be in tolerably 
easy circumstances. The question naturally 
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arises, from whence does she obtain her 
income ? If she has made it on the stage, it 
would be well known to theatrical people. 
If it has been left her, she can hardly refuse 
to inform you of the particulars. At all 
events, bearing in mind your wisheSy I think 
it possible an inquiry into Lady Eiversley's 
past life might probably lead to something, 
and would very likely put strong cards into 
your hand. Whether you use them or not 
will, of course, depend upon what they may 
be. I think you had better let me be the 
bearer of a note, asking for a statement of 
her income, and whence it is derived, before 
you can come to a decision as to what allow- 
ance you ought to make her." 

"All right," replied the Baronet, "you 
shall have it ; and of course, if I deem it 
worth while, it would always be very easy 
to test the truth of her account And now. 
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as I thiuk, there is no more to be said on 
the subject, until after you have been to 
Maida Vale, I shall stroll down to the 
* Theatine/ You will, of course, come here 
to-morrow, and report progress. For the 
present, good-night ! " 



CHAPTER III. 



JOHN HAINTON's good FORTUNE. 



It was some few days before the story of 
the discovery by Sir Frederick of a wife 
long deemed dead leaked out. Before the 
whisper ran through the Clubs and the 
London world, the Rev. Mortimer and his 
family had taken their departure for Clum- 
ford. Secrets of this kind invariably do 
ooze out sooner or later, but in the present 
case there was no reason it should not have 
remained unknown for some time longer. 
It was in the possession of a very few, and 
those few were not likely to open their lips 
concerning it, but Mrs. Riversley could not 
refrain on the afternoon previous to their 
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departure from expatiating in the strictest 
confidence to one of her bosom friends upon 
Sir Frederick's ** criminal carelessness." It 
need scarcely be added that the affair was 
the property of the town before eight-and- 
forty hours were over ; and, as Sir Frede- 
rick anticipated, the papers had paragraphs 
concerning it, and speculation ran riot on 
the antecedents of the newly found Lady 
Eiversley. Who she was ? exercised society 
greatly. 

When the news had been broken to 
Maude, she had received it with a sigh of 
relief, and when her brother expressed much 
indignation at the way she had been treated, 
merely said, — 

" Don't be angry on my account, Arthur ; 
I don't believe Fred is so much to blame as 
you and mamma think him ; but," she said, 
dropping her voice, so that only her brother 
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could hear, " you won't forget, will you, 
Arthur, that I tried to do my best for 
you ? " 

He pressed her hand in reply; it was 
only now that he recognised how much she 
had shrunk from the proposed marriage. 
He had not seen before how entirely it was 
owing to the persuasion that he had brought 
to bear upon her, that her consent had been 
extorted. Whether it was indignation 
against his cousin, or the entire destruction 
of the scheme for his own redemption, it 
were hard to say ; but the two together per- 
haps combined to make him more clear- 
sighted on the subject than he had been 
before. Be that as it may, during the few 
hours that his family remained in Town, he 
treated his sister with much greater ten- 
derness than had been his wont. 

Although most sincerely attached to her. 
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Arthur had always regarded it as both 
proper and natural that she should always 
sacrifice herself in the furtherance of his 
wishes or pursuits ; and now, for the first 
time in his Hfe, it occurred to him that he 
had gone rather too far in this direction. 
Stimulated by his anger against Sir Frede- 
rick, and swayed perhaps in part by the 
knowledge that his cousin would only par- 
tially assist him, he determined to make a 
clean breast of it to his father, and to seek 
no aid whatever from Sir Frederick. That 
gentleman was just now too much immersed 
in his own affairs to take much notice of 
Arthur's avoiding him ; indeed, had he given 
it a thought, he would have considered it 
only natural under the circumstances. 

In the course of due time, the news 
reached Miss Clothele's ears. Ethel, of 
course, shared the astonishment of the 
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world. It was but a few days before she 
had called to congratulate her former friend, 
and wondered very much in her own mind 
as to whether Maude's wedding would bring 
her happiness. She almost paused in her 
self imposed task, — for a little even faltered 
in her scheme of vengeance. But that she 
was so thoroughly convinced of John Hain- 
ton's treason — so exceedingly angry that he 
should have dared to tamper with the aflfec- 
tions of one so dear to her as Maude — she 
must have abandoned the part she was 
playing. She had resolutely determined to 
bring this man to her feet simply that she 
might reject him with all the scorn she was 
mistress of. She had rehearsed this scene 
in her own mind many a time, and looked 
forward to it with a vengeful exultation, 
that those who best knew Ethel Clothele 
would have been loth to believe of her. It 
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was diflScult to believe that a proud girl, 
who had always shown herself singularly 
free from coquetry, could be actually exert- 
ing all her powers of fascination to induce 
a man to ask for her hand, for the sole plea- 
sure of flouting a contemptuous refusal in his 
face. 

She had completely estranged herself 
from Maude, and, though she knew that this 
must be the inevitable result of her conduct 
and felt the estrangement she had brought 
about very keenly, she resolved to endure it 
sooner than waver in her purpose. 

There was one thing, of course, that none 
of the lookers-on could have guessed in this 
little comedy, viz., the perpetual influence of 
an lago in petticoats. If ever Ethel fal- 
tered in her intention, Caroline Mangerston 
was at hand to fan the flame of her wrath, 
to dilate on the gratification Maude would 
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experience, when she found how amply she 
had been avenged ; to paint in glowing 
colours how penitent Miss Kiversley would 
be, that she could ever have so misunder- 
stood her friend. 

" You will do us all good service, Ethel," 
said Caroline Mangerston, as they sat in the 
Prince's Gate drawing-room the morning 
after a ball at which John Hainton's devo- 
tion had been if possible more marked than 
usual. ^^ It is good for us aU that a man 
like Mr. Hainton should for once meet his 
deserts. The man who stops short of that 
one question which he leads one after the 
N other of us to expect, and refrains from 
putting, because we are not well dowered, 
deserves punishment. He ought to take 
that into consideration before he commences 
his love-making." 

'' And you are still of opinion that is the 
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reason why he so abruptly abandoned his 
suit to Maude ? " 

" Most certainly I am ; why, what other 
reason could there be? And I tell you, 
moreover, Ethel, that if it were not for your 
money bags, far as he has gone, I should not 
hold it quite certain that you would have 
this opportunity of avenging our wrongs for 
which I so long. I would give much to be 
present at that scene/' 

" And I,'* rejoined Miss Clothele, " only 
wish you could. I almost hate myself for 
the mean and pitiful part I am acting ; but 
I shall go through with it, and this man's 
humiliation shall be as great as it is possible 
for me to make it. If it could only be public 
it should be, but, in our prosaic days, men 
don't ask these questions openly." 

It would awake much indignation in 
the breast of any woman, much more in 
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an acknowledged beauty like Miss Clothele, 
to be made aware that the marked 
attentions of a favoured admirer were paid 
her only out of pique ; that they were solely 
in consequence of a love affair having gone 
askew in another quarter ; and yet upon the 
whole it is tolerably certain that Ethel would 
have been leas angered, on her own account, 
than she was at what she considered the 
infamous treatment of her friend. She had 
regarded Maude's somewhat sudden accept- 
ance of her cousin as due in great measure 
to wounded pride and a desire to testify to 
John Hainton, that pretenders to the hand 
he had not thought worth the asking for 
were not far to seek ; but it never occurred 
to quick-quitted Ethel that such might be 
the case with the man, and that Mr. Hainton, 
deeming himself thrown over in favour of 
Sir Frederick, was seeking to hide his dis- 
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appointment by plunging madly into the 
flirtation to which she had challenged him. 
She could not guess the dexterity with which 
Caroline Mangerston had contrived to throw 
dust in the eyes of all the leading people 
concerned ; how she, Maude, and John 
Hainton were just at present only so many 
puppets, of which the fair Caroline pulled 
the strings, and upon whose doubts, jealousies 
and anger, she played as an artist might on 
the piccolo. 

If it be urged that such slight offend- 
ing as the forgetting of a dancing engage- 
ment could never have given rise to such 
inveterate malice as Miss Mangerston is dis- 
playing, it must be borne in mind that 
there are numbers of unfortunately sensitive 
folks mixing in society, who are continually 
making themselves miserable by imagining 
intentional rudeness is aimed at them, when 
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nothing is further from the delinquent's 
thoughts. They are always on the alert for 
slights, conceive themselves cut with design, 
when they are simply not seen ; they bristle 
with readiness to take aflfront, and spend 
their lives in calling their friends to account 
and in apologizing afterwards for the error 
into which they have fallen. Caroline 
Mangerston was one of these unfortunates, 
always irritably alive to the fact that she 
occupied a dependent position. Careful as 
Ethel was that neither by herself nor her 
friends should Miss Mangerston be reminded 
of it, still people not thoroughly conversant 
with the ways of the house, did at times let 
Miss Clothele's companion see they regarded 
her as such — apt to be shortly struck off the 
heiress's visiting list such offenders. 

Another thing, too, that must not be lost 
sight of, was Caroline Mangers ton's jealous 
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devotion to her mistress. She could not 
bear the idea of anybody sharing Ethel's 
affection and confidence bat herself. It is, 
of course, absurd to suppose that Miss 
Clothele would not form other friendships, 
but these were always regarded by Caroline 
Mangerston with a jealous eye. She had 
upon more than one occasion, when she had 
deemed her influence threatened and about 
to bj exceeded, done her utmost — ^and some- 
times successfully — ^to occasion not exactly a 
rupture, but a diminution of the intimacy 
springing up between Miss Clothele and the 
intruder. But of all the friendships that 
Ethel ever formed none had ever aroused Miss 
Mangerston's suspicious vigilance in like 
manner to that shown for Maude Riversley. 
These two circumstances, taken in conjunc- 
tion with what might be called the luck of 
the cards, had induced Caroline Mangerston 
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to pursue her malevolent policy with the 
energy she did. She had first of all been 
offended, as only a woman of her unhappy 
disposition could be, by what she regarded 
as the affront put upon her by Hainton. 
Secondly, she had become wildly jealous 
of the rapidly growing intimacy between 
Maude and Ethel ; and lastly, when she 
began to brood over a scheme of vengeance 
which should also completely separate the 
two girls, the weapons seemed forged to her 
hand. 

It is marvellous how we quarrel with our 
lot in this life ; how indifferent we are to 
the gifts fortune sends us — how careless we 
are of the golden fruit that seems ready to 
drop into our mouths ; and how we hanker 
after the green gooseberries that are out of 
reach. Here was John Hainton, whom most 
people would have deemed one of the most 
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fortunate men in TiOndon; a man of good 
repute, holding a good position, and in the 
enjoyment of a comfortable fortune, with 
nothing to do but to ask and to claim the 
handsomest heiress in London for his bride. 
And yet John Hainton is not satisfied with 
his prospects. He is willing to admit that 
Miss Clothele is charming ; although by no 
means a conceited man, not indeed imbued 
sufficiently with that "il faut se /aire 
valoir " so invaluable in the afiairs of the 
heart, stiU he did think that he could marry 
Miss Clothele if he chose. And here he sits 
over his breakfast this bright July morning 
ruefully pondering over the question whether 
he must marry Ethel Clothele — choose or not 
choose. He willingly admits all her charm 
of manner, her beauty, her fascination, and 
is of course well aware of her wealth ; he 
knows that he ought to consider himself the 
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luckiest dog of the season ; but yet he feels 
there is a bonnie brown-eyed girl down in 
his " ain countree " who still holds his heart. 
It was only the night before, he had heard 
the news about Sir Frederick, and now he is 
once more aware that Maude is free. He 
knows that the love which he has been 
striving these few past weeks to extinguish 
still exists in all its strength. He knows 
that his passion for Ethel is a sham, his love 
merest mockery. Well ! it is all over now. 
These thoughts have come all too late. He 
has gone too far with Miss Clothele. His 
attentions have been so marked that he 
cannot draw back. He must ask her to be 
his wife. And this is the man whom Ethel 
has devoted herself to punish on account of 
Ms lax sense of honour in this very respect 

Yes, he reflects, this has to be done, and 
must be done, too, in the course of the next 
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few days. And now he ponders over the 
chance of failure as hopefully as others 
might have done of success. Could blunt 
Kalph Leslie have only known that any 
man could dare to hope for refusal from 
Miss Clothele, it may be questioned whether 
he would not only have pronounced that the 
puppy deserved to be thrown out of the 
nearest window, but would even have seen 
to the doing of it himself Such presump- 
tion would have stimulated even the 
Viscount's languid pulses, and his sarcastic 
tongue would have probably cut the offender 
like a whip. John Hainton would have 
found himself figuratively horsewhipped with 
as much necessity for seeking satisfaction 
both in his own eyes and those of the bye- 
standers as if he had gone through the 
process physically. 

It was not that Hainton, in the event of 
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his love affair with Miss Clothele tenninating 
unfavourably, had any thought of rushing 
down to Clumbershire and renewing his ad- 
dresses to Miss Riversley — quite the reverse. 
There were a good many things to be ex- 
plained before anything of that sort could 
come about. He still did not forget that 
during his absence from the country she 
had accepted her cousin. He held that, far 
as matters had gone between himself and 
Maude, if she had cared about him she 
would have awaited his return ; and there- 
fore that even if he were disposed to con- 
done this bit of faithlessness on her part, it 
by no means followed that she would listen 
favourably to him. John Hainton was 
hardly the man to expose himself to such a 
rebuff* as that, but the one thing that he 
did recognise thoroughly was that he was 
desperately in earnest in his love for her. 
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He might never maxry her, and might in 
days to come very likely marry somebody 
else; but if there was one thing he was 
quite clear about, it was that he did not 
wish to marry anybody else now. And yet 
he held himself in honour bound to give one 
woman the chance at once. He whom 
London considered the most fortunate man 
of the season, was moodily thinking that 
marriage was a very serious undertaking. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MUTUAL SUBPKISE. 

Solano drove off with his credentials 
in the highest possible spirits. The manage- 
ment of this business must turn out to his 
advantage. It must put Sir Frederick, he 
thought, to some extent in his power. It 
was impossible to say, until he had investi- 
gated Lady Riversley's life, what secrets 
might underlie such a connection as this. 
He had fully determined to inquire closely 
into Mrs. Beecher's past — to ascertain where 
she resided during all those years that her 
husband had been on the Continent ; most 
especially was he determined to know from 
whence came her money. She might decline 
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to tell her husband, and it was only too pro- 
bable she would refuse to be questioned by 
himself on the subject, but to arrive at the 
true history of her inheritance Solano looked 
upon as a mere matter of time. At all 
events, he considered he was certain to 
derive pecuniary benefit from it in some 
shape, and then he wondered what sort of a 
woman he should find Lady Eiversley. A 
determined woman, he fancied — one very 
competent to hold her own. It looked like 
it. She not only seemed thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her rights, but perfectly reso- 
lute about insisting on them. "Beecher," 
he thought to himself, why had she chosen 
that name ? And then it* occurred to him 
that it might be to his advantage if he could 
obtain some inkling of how Mrs. Beecher 
was looked upon by her neighbours. 

Full of this idea, on arriving at his desti- 
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nation, he dismissed his cab and made his 
way to the post-office. The presidinggenius 
thereof was a lady who had arrived at that 
age when her sex have a strong relish for 
compliment and gossip. A man like Solano 
understood such a woman as this at a glance, 
and was at no loss how to prosecute his 
inquiries. Opening the conversation with a 
request for a shilling's-worth of stamps, he 
went on to remark what a charming neigh- 
bourhood it was, how he had lately come 
home from abroad, was on the look out for 

a house, and had been recommended by 
some friends to see if he could not find 
something to suit him in this locality. 

" I am quite struck with it, madam ; you 
are quite out of the smoke here ; there is 
quite a flavour of country about the place, 
with all the advantages of being within a 
quarter-of-an hour of Oxford Street. The 
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drawback about it seems to be that there 
are no houses to let." 

"Not many," returned the post-mistress, 
" but there are some. What sort of house 
i^aay you be wanting ? " 

"Oh, I am not in search of anything 
very large. There is a house I passed just 
now — Cleveland Lodge, I think it was called 
— that would suit me very well, but un- 
luckily it does not look as if it was to let." 

" N.o, sir, that belongs to Mrs. Beecher, 
the handsome widow." 

" Dear me ! all you ladies down here seem 
troubled with that complaint." 

" Complaint 1 '' 

" You are quite right ; that is not the 
proper teim for it. I am sure I don't com- 
plain, but when I no sooner begin talking 
to one handsome woman than she tells me 
of another, I begin to think that I have 

VOL. III. F 
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fallen on my feet and hit oflF an excep- 
tionally favoured portion of the earth/' 

The post-mistress, who, although some- 
what past her prime, still bore traces of 
having been a good-looking woman, bridled 
and simpered, as she replied — 

"La, sir! If you have not taken unto 
yourself a wife abeady, there is a chance for 
you. For my part, I can't think what the 
men are about that they let Mrs. Beecher 
still remain a widow." 

** Ah I it is quite evident/' said Solano, 
glancing at the third finger of her left hand, 
. " that they are not generally so remiss in 
these parts." 

"Oh, yes," replied the post-mistress, laugh- 
ing, " I am disposed of, but Mrs. Beecher is 
a handsome lady and well-to-do ; as I said 
before, I don't know what the men are 
about." 



.1 
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'' I suppose she has lived some time in 
her present house." 

" She has been there about three years, 
keeps her carriage, and knows all the best 
people about. She called in here only a 
few days ago, to say that she expected a 
Lady Eiversley to stay with her, and that 
letters directed " Lady Eiversley, Cleveland 
Lodge," were to be left there, otherwise, of 
course, we should have fancied there was 
some mistake." 

Ingenious ! thought Solano to himself, 
that is how she contrives to avoid 
all necessity of explaining to her hus- 
band that she is living under another 
name. " You don't know, I suppose," 
he said carelessly, " where she came 
from ? " 

" No, I never heard, but I fancy it was 
only from some other part of London, be* 

F 2 
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cause she has so many visitors who don't 
belong to just hereabouts." 

" Did you ever hear who her late husband 
was ? There was a Beecher I used to know 
years ago very well." 

" He was something or other in India, I 
have heard, but I don't think any one ever 
heard rightly what he was." 

"Ah, he was not married when I knew 
him, though it was out in those parts. Mrs. 
Beecher goes out a good deal, I dare say ; 
visits a great deal not only in this neigh- 
bourhood but also in others." 

" Oh yes, sir, she is in great request. 
General Hammer, Mr. and Mrs. Stukely, 
Mr. Shepstone the clergyman — everybody 
round here, that is, that is anybody, has 
called upon her." 

" Ah ! well, thank you ; I must continue 
my house-hunting, and if I can only find 
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something suitable, shall, it may be, take 
your advice, and try my luck with the 
handsome widow." 

" T wish you success," said the post-mis- 
Iress, laughing, " both with regard to the 
house and Mrs. Beecher." And then Solano, 
having extracted as much information as he 
thought it possible to acquire, raised his 
hat and bade his fair informant good-bye. 

Well, all I have learnt, he mused, does 
not amount to much. It is quite evident 
that ever since she has resided at Cleveland 
Lodge, although passing under an assumed 
name. Lady Eiversley has been living in 
most decorous fashion. The gist of the case 
I fancy, lies in whether there was a Beecher, 
and if so, why she has taken his name. I 
have very little doubt, when I get at the 
facts about Beecher, I shall know where the 
lady's income comes from. Well, I have 
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time to spare still. I don't suppose I shall 
gather any facts of importance, but it is well 
not to throw a chance away. Acting upon 
this resolve Solano gossiped a Uttle at a 
neighbouring cab-stand, and dropped in with 
similar motives to two or three shops that 
were at no great distance, always ostensibly 
in pursuit of a house, and always anxious 
to ascertain if there was any chance of 
Cleveland Lodge becoming vacant. This, of 
course, naturally led to a discussion as to 
its present tenant, but further than a general 
opinion that she was " quite the lady,'' 
elicited no fresh information concerning 
Mrs. Beecher. 

Now for it, he muttered, as a trim wait- 
ing-maid opened the door of the desired 
residence in response to his knock. Solano 
presented his card, as well as Sir Frederick's 
note, and desired the girl to ask if Lady 
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Riversley could see him upon important 
business. " Say/' he added, " that I will 
not detain her long." 

The girl disappeared, returning in a few 
minutes with an intimation that Mrs. 
Beecher would see him, would he walk 
into the drawing-room. 

As he entered Marion rose, bowed and 
said, '^ I gather from Sir Frederick's note 
that you have come in the capacity of his 
man of business, Mr. Solano, to make some 
arrangements that have become necessary 
between us ; pray sit down." 

The post-mistress is right, he thought, she 
is a handsome woman. It is very curious 
that her voice reminds me of some one that 
I have known in byegone days. The room 
was partially darkened, owing to the outer 
blinds being closed to keep out the mid-day 
glare of the hot July sun. The consequence 
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was, that Solano, who had just come out of 
the sunshine, was a little blinded, and though 
he made out as he bowed that his hostess 
was a very striking woman, he did not at 
first see her quite distinctly. Whether by 
accident or design, too. Lady Eiversley had 
seated herself with her back to the windows, 
and thus Solano failed to perceive how very 
attentively her ladyship was studying his 
countenance. 

" May I ask," she said, after a pause, 
and speaking in a low tone, " if you are a 
professional man ? In short, are you Sir 
Frederick's solicitor, or, at all events, 
a legal gentleman empowered to act as 
such ? " 

It is deuced odd, thought Solano, but I 
cannot get over the reminiscence of that 
voice. **No,'' he replied, "I am not Sir 
Frederick's solicitor. He thought, in the first 
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instance, it were better that I, as one of his 
most intimate friends, should call and talk 
over matters with you. I am here to sub- 
mit his wishes, and what he proposes to 
you, and also, of course, to listen to what 
your views may be." 

'* Mine are soon told," replied Marion. **I 
simply wish to be acknowledged as his wife, 
and that he should make me an allowance 
in suitable, not undue, proportion to his 
fortune. These are no hard demands, Mr. 
Solano, and nothing but what, as you 
know, the law would award me if left to 
its arbitration." 

" And upon those terms," observed Solano, 
"you would allow Sir Frederick to go his 
own way 1 " 

" Most certainly," she rejoined. " He can- 
not suppose that I would compel him to live 
with me, even if I could. Let him go his 
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way and I will go mine and trouble Hni 
no further." 

By this time Solano's eyes had become ac- 
customed to the half-darkened room, and the 

« 

more he heard of Marion's voice, and the 
more he saw of her features, the stronger 
grew the conviction upon him that he had 
met his hostess before. 

"Sir Frederick, Lady Riversley, I feel 
sure will satisfy you on these points after a 
little discussion. His note has told you 
that I am accredited with full powers, or I 
should be diffident about hazarding the 
observation I am about to make. The law 
would, no doubt, see, if you appealed to it, 
that your husband allowed you a sufficient 
income in proportion to his own; but you 
must excuse my pointing out that it would 
also take into account your own private pro- 
perty. To put it roughly, if you are in the 
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enjoy IE ent of two thousand a year and Sir 
Frederick of four, I doubt whether, under 
the circumstances of the case, the law would 
not consider you sufficiently provided for. 
But I trust everything will be settled 
amicably, without any such unwise appeal. 
Pray remember, Lady Eiversley, it is always 
the lawyers that get the oysters on these 
occasions." 

**I have no more wish to appeal to the 
tribunals than you could have," she inter- 
posed, with an impatient gesture. " I have 
no intention of being grasping in my de- 
mands. What does Sir Frederick pro- 
pose ? " 

She is dawning upon me fast, mused 

Solano, a few minutes more and I shall be 
quite sure. I more than suspect she re- 
cognizes me already. 

" That you should, in the first instance, 
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inform him of the amount of your present 
income and whence it is derived." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," said 
Marion, sharply. " As far as he is concerned 
my home might be the workhouse and my 
maintenance due to the parish. What has 
he to do with property that has been left to 
me 1 I shared my last few pounds with him 
once, he has surely no wish to plunder me 
now." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Solano, with a derisive 
laugh. " Even if his wishes did lie in that 
direction, my dear, you don't suppose I 
should allow such confiscation of our pro- 
perty. You are a good actress, Marion, 
your coolness and the half-light might have 
beat me if it hadn't been for your voice — 
that gave me the first clue. That you 
recognized me almost from the first I feel as 
sure as I am that you would have been only 
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too grateful if the recognition had not been 
mutual. You see," he continued, rising and 
thrusting his hands in his pockets, " I am 
master of the situation, Mrs. Somers ; 
anxious and able, mind, to work for 
your maintenance as your lawful husband 
should, if he did not think it more desirable 
that you should maintain him without his 
being compelled to endure such drudgery ; 
able to prosecute you for bigamy, my sweet 
Marion, if not perhaps trigamy when I 
come to a knowledge of your relationship to 
the late lamented Beecher, from whom I 
conclude the wherewithal to keep this 
extremely comfortable cottage and that 
very neatly appointed brougham is de- 
rived." 

Marion rose and confronted him. Even 
the artistic soupfon of rouge that tinged her 
cheeks failed to conceal the pallor that 
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came over her, although her voice did not 
falter. 

" Yes," she said, in measured tones, " I 
knew you from the first almost, and felt 
that the worst that could happen to me was 
accomplished. You don't suppose I was 
likely to forget the misery of the yoke you 
imposed upon me and the abject rdle you 
condemned me to play for so many years. 
I sicken when I look back upon the smiles 
and soft words that I lavished by your 
orders upon the dupes I cajoled into your 
net. I have been perhaps a bad woman 
since, in some ways — I am perhaps now, 
that you discover me trying to drive a hard 
bargain, when as an honest woman I should 
never have crossed his path again. But 
I did love Frederick dearly once, and could 
not resist the temptation of seeing him once 
more. Had he met me with kindness even. 
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I might have proposed acting very diflFer- 
ently towards him." 

" Sentiment, by Heavens ! " exclaimed 
Solano, in undisguised astonishment. " Upon 
my word, after all your experiences, I must 
congratulate you upon retaining so much 
freshness of feeling. But sentiment mixes 
badly with business. How fortunate you 
are that I am here to manage matters for 
you. Now that I know who you are, of 
course it is for you to make terms." 

" And who is to prevent my avowing the 
whole truth to Sir Frederick ? " exclaimed 
Marion, imperiously. 

" Nobody ; but if you choose to publish 
our conjugal ties to the world, I, of course, 
cannot commit such a grave scandal 
as not residing under the same roof with 
you." 

" I would die sooner than that should be. 
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Nothing could induce me ever to live with 
you again. I doubt even whether the law 
can compel me to do so." 

" As your husband I have a right to share 
in your income and possessions ; but don't 
be a fool, Marion. I don't want to interfere 
with you in the least. You shall continue 
to reside here, see me very rarely, and go 
your own way, but, remember, I am pretty 
nearly as impecunious as when I left you 
twelve years ago. You will have to allow 
me what I consider a sufficiency." 

" And so, after aU these years/' she ex- 
claimed, bitterly, " you have come back to 
prey upon the woman whose life you ruined. 
You had best be moderate in your demands, 
sir. Don't make the mistake of over-esti- 
mating my wealth, or you will compel me 
to throw myself on the mercy of the law ; 
and you, I fancy, can have no desire that 
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your past should be unfolded as, in that case, 
it might be." 

" I don't suppose, for the matter of that/' 
replied Solano, " that the story of our past 
lives would be deemed an edifying history 
by righteous and high-minded people. I 
didn't come here without making a few 
inquiries concerning the mistress of Geve. 
land Lodge. You know me of old, and 
cannot doubt but that, when Fred Kiversley 
put the arrangement of the affairs of his wife 
into my hands, I should ask a few pertinent 
questions concerning Lady Eiversley and 
her doings in the neighbourhood. I find 
that, under the name of ' Beecher,' she has 
mixed freely in Society. Under the name 
of Somers I think Society will speedily 
drop her acquaintance." 

He had her on the hip now. He had 
fathomed the one weakness of Marion's 

VOL. in. o 
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present life. Intriguante^ an adventuress 
in her early days, she had succeeded, since 
Mr. Beecher's death had given her the 
means, in posing as a lady of good repute, 
and in obtaining some footing amongst 
respectable society, and to this Marion clung 
with the utmost tenacity. Enjoying life 
thoroughly, and mixing at times in circles 
that would rather have scandalised her im- 
mediate neighbours, she took infinite care 
not to compromise herself in the eyes of 
those who lived about her. She knew 
Solano was right, and that those houses, the 
entree to which she most prized, would be 
at once closed against her if her past career 
was once known. 

He saw that she hesitated, and continued — 

*' Don't be foolish. Suffer yourself to be 

guided by me, and you will not have a great 

deal to complain of. You shall make me 
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the allowance I suggested, which shall not 
come out of your own pocket. Eight 
hundred a year, from the look of the house, 
and taking into consideration that extremely 
neat brougham, is, I think, about what the 
possessor of all these luxuries could afford to 
give her husband." 

"Eight hundred a year! You propose, 
then, to take a good two-thirds of my 
income." 

" You might remember that, in days gone 
by, I have cautioned you over and over 
again never to interrupt me when I was 
talking business. Be kind enough not to 
do so now. Listen. As our marriage con- 
cerns nobody but ourselves, we will keep it 
to ourselves. You are still Lady Eiversley, 
and, as arbiter between you and your 
husband, I award you an allowance of eight 
hundred a year, the exact amount, you will 

6 2 
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observe, that I have awarded myself as 
compensation for giving up the charms of 
your society and my share of this very 
desirable residence. That is an arrange- 
ment which I am quite certain must meet 
with your approval." 

Still she hesitated. She was not alto- 
gether bad. She was no grasping mercenary 
woman wishing to wring as much as she 
possibly could from a man on whom she had 
acquired a hold. She had, as she said, 
honestly sought out Sir Frederick, in 
the first instance, in memorv of that one 
love-dream of her life. She was too much 
a woman of the world to expect such a 
passion could be taken up from the 
point at which it had been interrupted 
long ago, and yet in the depths of her 
heart there lurked a faint hope that it might 
be so. But still, if Sir Frederick had but 
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received her with cordiality and pleasure, he 
might have done pretty well what he liked 
as regarded any arrangements with her, but 
his utter indifference and almost want of 
courtesy stung her sharply. She had no 
idea whether Solano was alive or dead, and, 
in her resentment forgetting such a con- 
tingency as his re-appearance, did what an 
angry woman well might — insisted on her 
rights strongly and determinedly. Still, 
now her wrath had had time to cool, and she 
was aware of Solano's — or, to use his real 
name, Somers' — existence, she had a strong 
idea that to do his bidding might result in 
the intervention of that law which they were 
both so anxious to avoid. She most heartily 
wished that she had never disclosed herself, 
but had remained shrouded in her incognita 
as Mrs. Beecher. 

The crafty scoundrel who was addressing 
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her read her perplexity and hesitation in her 
face. 

"You don't owe him much mercy," he 
said. " He troubled himself to make no 
inquiries after you until he got the idea of 
this marriage into his head. You were not, 
so far as I gather, received with open arms 
when you did call. Indeed, the precious 
object of your juvenile affections would, I 
think, have been infinitely better pleased if 
he had never heard of you again. Now, 
don't blink the fact. I am as needy a man 
as ever, and intend to share your prosperity. 
Take this allowance from Sir Frederick, 
hand it over to me, and I rest content. If 
not, I will get that amount, or as much of it 
as I can, out of yourself Take your choice.'' 

She felt she was completely in this man's 
power. She knew of yore his bold, hard, 
and unscrupulous disposition — that he would 
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never stay his hand from compassion for 
herself or any other ; that, in his own 
interest, he had never hesitated to sacrifice 
man or woman, friend or relation — ^that he 
would strip her of every shilling she pos- 
sessed, and then again desert her without 
one shadow of compunction. She shivered 
at the thought of all the shifts, hardships, 
and annoyances of a life of poverty. She 
had grown used to ease, comfort, and 
moderate aflSuence, and, above all, she 
entertained a fear of this man, which even 
all these years of separation had not eradi- 
cated. There was no help for it. She must 
do his bidding. 

" I consent," she said at last. " You are too 
strong for me. Manage matters as you will/^ 

" Now you talk like a woman of business," 
said Solano. " I will explain to you in two 
minutes what you are to do. You will insist 
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upon eight hundred a year being paid 
quarterly to your bankers. Further, that if 
your husband wishes you not to live under 
the name of Lady Eiversley, you are content 
to drop the title ; but, as he cannot expect 
you to make such sacrifices for nothing, it 
must be in consideration of an extra two 
hundred a year. I shall be the bearer of 
these your terms to Sir Frederick." 

" You may make my terms harder than 
he will choose to submit to," she rejoined, in 
a low voice. 

" I am best judge of that. There is only 
one thing more. I don't want to inquire too 
curiously into your present resources, but it is 
necessary that I should give Sir Frederick 
some account of whence they are derived." 

" I superintended the establishment of the 
late Thomas Beecher for between the last 
three or four years of his life." 
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*' Exactly," interrupted Solano, " and when 
he died he left you a thousand a year, and 
permission to assume his name. That will 
do very nicely. There, I will detain you no 
longer. You have nothing to do but to wait 
till you hear from me again. Congratulations 
upon your good looks ! — and allow me to say 
how charmed I am to meet you again, and 
now good-bye," and, with a mocking smile, 
Mr. Solano took his departure. 

" There was no other course for me," she 
murmured wearily. "It was the one way 
left open, and even this, unless I greatly mis- 
take, must end in my destruction. I know 
Solano's greedy, grasping nature too well. 
He will never rest satisfied with the sum he 
has named. He will insist on my continually 
applying for money in excess of the allowance. 
The result will be exposure and my ruin." 



CHAPTER V. 

SOLANO'S PAST. 

Although Mr. Prossiter did not number 
Sir Frederick Riversley among Hs clients, 
yet from the interest that had attached to 
his discovery, he had watched the baronet's 
further career with no little curiosity, and 
speedily ascertained that there was very 
little danger of George Latimer's estates being 
dissipated after the manner of the Bunnington 
property. He occasionally saw Lord Lithfield, 
who shrugged his shoulders whenever he 
alluded to his late ward : *' Not improved by 
foreign travel a bit, Prossiter, passed his 
exile amongst a very shady lot, I suspect, 
and what his whim can be for keeping that 
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audacious impostor, who tried to personate 
him, about his house, I cant conceive. 
I shouldn^t wonder that that plausible 
scoundrel cost him dear some of these days. 
I hear, by the way, that he is about to marry 
his cousin, that pretty Miss Eiversley." 

Now it was only a few days following the 
above conversation with the Viscount, that 
it was hissed up the pipe to Mr. Prossiter, 
sitting in the middle of his legal web in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, that a person of the 
name of Wilkinson would like to see him if 
he was disengaged. 

" Wilkinson, Wilkinson," muttered Mr. 
Prossiter, " who on earth can Wilkinson be ? 
It strikes me I ought to know, and yet — 
stop — I have it ! That is the name of the 
detective into whose hands I placed the 
clearing up of the two Captain Riversleys, 
when he had to decide upon which was the 
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real one. Yes, I will see him/' In obedience 
to the lawyer's order duly whispered down 
the pipe, Mr. Wilkinson was ushered 
upstairs. 

" I thought I would just call in, sir, as I 
happened to be passing this way, to ask if 
you knew anything about that chap Solano, 
as he calls himself. You recollect him as I 
ran to ground at Fusby's Hotel in Wells 
Street. Queer start that was. I never 
could get over Sir Frederick letting that chap 
off. I don't know what he's doing, but he 
has been in London ever since." 

" Well, Wilkinson, I have never set eyes 
on him myself since that memorable morning, 
but what he does is no secret. I hear Sir 
Frederick employs him as his managing 



man." 



" What, do you mean a sort of steward, 
sir, a man who coUecta the rents, and so on ?" 
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" No, not exactly that, I fancy. I don't 
indeed know precisely what his functions 
are, but he is constantly in Sir Frederick's 
house in Chesterfield Street, and does a good 
many commissions of one sort or another 
for him." 

" Do you suppose, sir, that Sir Frederick 
knows who he really is ? " 

" That I can't say. It is quite evident, 
when they met in this room, that they did not 
then meet for the first time ; knew each other 
well, I should say. I suppose, by your asking 
the question, you have become acquainted 
with Mr. Solano's past." 

" That's just it, Mr. Prossiter ; by an odd 
fluke I have. I need scarcely say that a man 
in my profession don't often forget faces— 
wouldn't be much use in it, you see, if he did ; 
but more especially are we unlikely to forget 
a man whom we have, what we call, 
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* reckoned up.' Now, of course, after I got 
your instructions that there was no more to 
be done in that case, I troubled my head 
no more about Solano, but, as I tell you, 
I occasionally came across him in the 
city and other places. I was lounging 
one day near the Exchange, and talking to 
old Sam Williams — he has retired now, 
but in his day was one of the greatest 
men we ever had in the * force.' Well, this 
Solano happened to pass us, and I said, 

* There, Sam, that's a fellow whose tracks 
I was slipped on about a year ago, and 
why they didn't put him in limbo I can't 
make out.' Sam Williams looked at him 
attentively, and as Solano happened to pause 
to speak to a man, he had a chance to get a 
real good stare at him.' ' Ah, Wilkinson,' says 
he, ' and a pretty foxey one he is, too. If 
he knew you were on his trail, he would 
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take all your catching.' ' Why/ said I, ^ do 
you know him ? ' * Well/ he said, ' though it 
must be a good thirteen years since I last saw 
him ; that's Ned Somers, Til bet my life. He 
was wanted a good deal about the time I 
speak of, but he contrived to get abroad just 
before we could lay hands on him. It was 
one of those years of what they call great 
financial enterprise, which means, as you 
know, the confidence trick on a big scale, 
and, as usual in those cases, a good many 
of the winners filled their pockets without 
paying any penalties for their malpractices.' 
' And I suppose that Somers, like some others, 
went a little too far,' said I. * Just so,' said 
Sam, ' he was up to his eyes in all the biggest 
swindles of that time, and had been engaged 
in several notorious gambling .transactions 
besides.' " 

" But," interrupted the lawyer, " I suppose 
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he runs no risk of proceedings being taken 
against liinmow ? " 

" Oh no, sir, none whatever, and it looks 
to me as if he was [trjdng on the same game 
again. Old Sam Williams told me a lot 
about him. He had a swell villa down 
Twickenham way, and lived on the best. 
There was a Mrs. Somers, too, a wonderfully 
handsome woman, and young men about 
town used to be asked down there, and 
initiated into the mysteries of loo, baccarat, 
and dearth. He did a bit at racing besides, 
and Mrs. Somers, in^those days, always had 
her box at Ascot, Epsom, etc." 

" Well,'' said Mr. Prossiter, laughing, " I 
shall take very good care to keep clear of 
Mr. Somers or Solano as far as I am con- 
cerned. From all I hear, Sir Frederick is 
tolerably able to take care of himself in all 
these matters, but I shall tell Lord Lithfield 
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what you say, and he, I have no doubt, will 
let Sir Frederick kaow it ; but my own im- 
pression is, that the baronet knows all about 
it at this moment. ' ' 

" It's a rum go,'* said Mr. Wilkinson, as 
he picked up his hat, " and I don't under- 
stand it. But, going by what old Sam 
Williams told me, if Sir Frederick don't 
find this here Somers just a little too good 
for him, my professional experience goes for 
nothing." With which monitory words, Mr. 
Wilkinson took his departure. 

Some few days afterwards, Mr. Prossiter 
contrived to see Lord Lithfield. " Didn't 
you tell me the other day," he said, " that 
Sir Frederick Riversley is going to be 
married ? " 

"Not so much going to be, as is,'' re- 
joined the Viscount. " More married a good 
deal than he likes, from all accounts." 

VOL. III. n 
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^^I don't understand yon,^ said the 
lawyer. 

^' Then the last bit of Town gossip has 
not as yet reached your ears. Biverdey 
was engaged to be married, bat it has sud- 
denly transpired that he accomplished lluit 
ceremony a good many years ago, and that 
the lady is yet aliye, and with no intention 
of allowing Mahomedan practices on his 
part." 

"You surprise me; it is a wonder that 
when we were making inquiries high and 
low about him, that this fact never came to 
our knowledge. However, I suppose it took 
place after he had left England." 

" That I can't tell you ; we are all quite 
in the dark as to the particulars, and further 
than that the marriage took place some time 
back — ^know actually nothing about it. Who 
she was, when and where they were wedded. 
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are questions disicussed with the greatest 
animation in drawing-rooms mi smoking- 



rooms." 



" Now, I have got a question to put to 
you. You. have lived a good deal for years 
past amongst racing men, and have been iu 
the way of hearing of all play scandals in 
the London world. Did you ever hear the 
name of Edward Somers connected with the 
turf, or such transactions ? " 

"Certainly, I recollect a man of that 
name. I can't say I ever knew him, 
although the probabilities are that I have 
seen him ; but . to tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Somers impressed herself more upon my 
mind. She was a very pretty woman. I 
didn't know her in those days, but met her 
later on once or twice at Greenwich dinners. 
She was introduced to me as a Mrs. 
Beecher, and I was told that Somers was 
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dead, and that she had married again. She 
is living somewhere in London now, I fancy. 
At all events, I know I saw her one day at 
Lord's last year." 

Mr. Prossiter had asked Lord Lithfield if 
he had ever known anything of Edward 
Somers with the intention of telling him 
that Somers and Solano were one, and ad- 
vising that Sir Frederick should be informed 
that it was so ; but Mr. Prossiter now 
changed his mind. He had been so in- 
terested by the case of the two Captains 
Kiversley, that the temptation of unravelling 
a similar mystery was irresistible. It was 
very probable that nothing particular would 
come of his inquiries, but he thought that 
he would like to know as much as possible 
concerning Somers and his wife before an- 
nouncing the discovery of Solano's identity. 
Then, again, it must be recollected that Mr. 
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Prossiter had a taste for theatrical effect ; he 
had on the last occasion devised quite a 
dramatic situation, and his mind ran even 
now as to how he should communicate his 
knowledge in some similar manner. 

"I suppose," he said, at length, "it is 
some years since Somers disappeared ? " 

" Yes ; what particular nefarious practice 
it was that led to his effacement I don't 
exactly recollect, but it must be something 
like twelve years since he disappeared from 
the racing world. I have no doubt my in- 
formant was correct, and that he is dead ; or 
else that sort of fellow is as certain to re- 
appear again in his wonted haunts as the 
swallows to come back with the summer — 
they vanish for a time, but it is only until 
the storm blows over." 

"You never heard that Sir Frederick 
Eiversley lost money to him, did you ? " 
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**No — he was before Fred Riveraley's 
time. I should not think he ever even knew 
him. To the best of my recollection, he 
disappeared about the time Fred joined the 
Guards." 

" And you say that you did not know him 
yourself ? " pursued Mr. Prossiter. 

"No — only by hearsay; and even that 
owing in an indirect fashion to his wife. 
Seeing her constantly about, and admiring 
her greatly, one naturaUy inquired who she 
was, which of course included who and what 
was her husband ; and there were plenty of 
gambling stories afloat about him. And 
now, I should like to know what is your 
object in putting me into the witness-box, 
and cross-examining me about a delinquent 
who is dead and gone." 

" Never mind," laughed the lawyer, " we 
come across strange stories at times in our 
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business, and I happened to hear only the 
other day a little about this man Somers. 
By the way, can you tell me if Mr. Hainton 
is in town ? " 

Lord Lithfield looked keenly at his inter- 
locutor, and then said, drily, " Yes, you are 
his solicitor, I presume ? '' 

" Yes ; we have been for some years. 
Capital man of business he is, too. There is 
something I want to see him about before he 
leaves town." 

." The draft of his mamage settlements, I 

Not at all,'' returned Mr. Prossiter ; " I 
had no idea there was any likelihood of our 
services being required in that way. We 
most certainly as yet have received no in- 
structions. I want to see him about a very 
different matter. You may remember that 
he went abroad very suddenly last year, 
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and was absent for a very considerable 
period." 

" I think I do recollect something about 
it," replied the Viscount, " but I am not a 
Clumfordshire man. I know that he did 
not turn up in London till late in the 
season, and had just arrived, I think, from 
America," 

" That was so, the head clerk of Bramley 
and Co. levanted last autumn, carrying away 
with him a large amount of securities, the 
property of Mr. Hainton and other of their 
clients, and it was entirely owing to Mr. 
Hainton's promptitude and energy that 
nearly the whole of these have been re- 
covered. As an old customer he of course 
knew this man by sight, and, accompanied 
by a police officer, started for New York 
by the very next boat ; but the defaulter 
was cunning, and they had a long and 
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exciting chase over half the Northern 
States before they came up with him 
and compelled him to disgorge. Another 
client of ours, Miss Clothele, is consider- 
ably indebted to Mr. Hainton for his exer- 
tions." 

Ah ! this, then, thought Lord Lithfield, 
accounts for it all. I see now how it is 
that Hainton got so much the best of 
us all. Gratitude for the money bags 
that he had wrested from the spoiler gave 
him his opportunity, and he has made the 
most of it. What a fool I was that I 
could not make my mind up before he 
re-appeared upon the scene 1 Now it is 
too late. 

"Well, good-bye," continued Mr. Pros- 
siter. " It may be that I shall have a 
story to tell you in connection with that 
man Somers will a little astonish you, but 
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until I have made further inquiries it is 
hard to say whether there is anything in it 
or not/' and so saying the lawyer bustled 
off. 






CHAPTER VL 

811 OKDTG-BOOM GOSSIP. 

Very well satisfied was Mr. Solano as he 
retained from his morning's work at Maida 
Yale. He saw himself at last with a 
prospect of obtaining that hold over Sir 
Frederick he so ardently desred. They 
might once more change places. It had 
been his lot in the first place to give orders^ 
and afterwards to obey thenL It was likely, 
he thought, that it might be his turn to give 
orders again. That Sir Frederick should 
deem himself really married could be made 
of course a profitable source of income to 
himsdf, but at the same time the expos^ 
had been made, and therefore there was 
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neither hush-money nor the coercion which 
the possession of a secret involyed to be got 
out of it. Still his was one of those san- 
guine and fertile minds which invariably 
picture to themselves great results from 
every turn of fortune in their favour. At 
all events there was a substantial and com- 
fortable income assured to him as long as 
Marion lived. He recollected the old as- 
cendency that he had possessed over her, 
and felt there was little chance of her re- 
belling against his commands. 

As for Sir Frederick, he was by no means 
well pleased at the terms which his emis- 
sary had arranged. He protested at the 
amount of income agreed upon, was ex- 
tremely inquisitive as to what Lady Rivers- 
Ic/s present resources might be, and whence 
they were derived. Solano's story in reply 
was fluent and unfaltering. He told it as 
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it had been arranged he should, how she had 
managed the household of Mr. Beecher for 
some three years or so, and how (and here, 
to add to the plausibility of his tale, he 
indulged in a little embroidery) her elderly 
master became so enamoured of his fair 
housekeeper, that he was anxious to make 
her his wife. That, as none knew better 
than Sir Frederick, being impossible, he did 
the next best thing he could, died and left 
her a good slice of his property, amounting 
to about a thousand a year. Mr. Solano 
thought it prudent to rate the late Mr. 
Beecher's fortune as moderately as possible. 

" If she is as well off as that,'' exclaimed 
Sir Frederick, "I don't see the slightest 
necessity for my making any allowance 
whatever. I very much doubt if I can be 
legally compelled to do so." 

"You must remenaber," rejoined Solaqo, 
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''that you are separated from her on no 
other grounds than your own whim or wiah. 
She is perfectly willing to live with you, 
and you can assign no reason for refusing 
her the place she is entitled to claim in 
your house ; you can allege nothing what- 
ever against her to warrant you in refusing 
her both your name and protection. How 
the lawyers might decide I don't know, but 
the verdict of the world would unquestion- 
ably be that you were bound to maintain 
her decently, and not, because she happened 
to have some small property of her own, 
leave her to maintain herself/' 

Sir Frederick was not very much afraid 
of the world's opinion, but he had been too 
long a social pariah not to value the reputa- 
tion of respectability which he had acquired 
of late. Odd though it may sound, he 
had derived no little consolation from the 
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fact that he had at all events saved a coaple 
of thousand pounds. Arthur Biveidey, in 
an indignant and rather high-flown letter, 
had informed him that he could not think 
of ax^eepting pecuniaiy assistance fiom one 
who^ he still held, had behaved with so little 
consideration to his sister, and consequently 
the baronet was completely released from 
any promise of that nature. 

" It is a great deal too much,'' he growled 
at last, " but I suppose there is no way out 
of it. It is part of the bargain that she is 
to drop my name, remember." 

" Perfectly understood," replied Solano. 
" I said emphatically, if you agreed to allow 
her so handsome an income as eight hundred, 
it must be upon your own terms. Her only 
stipulation is that she may live where she 
likes." 

Another pure piece of invention on 
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SoLmo s party no sort of disritsaaon, as we 
know, IiaTing taken place between him and 
Marion on this point, bnt it sounded moie 
as if he had waged a tongh battle in his 
pation's interests. It might be supposed 
that a shrewd and suspicions man, such as 
Sir Frederick now was, would on an occa- 
sion like this have some distrust of such a 
scoundrel as he knew Solano to be ; but it 
was impossible for him to even guess at the 
truth. He had seen Marion. She had 
claimed him as her husband, and announced 
her intention of asserting her rights as his 
wife. It was in his eyes simply a question 
of price, and wincing sore at that she had 
determined on, he gave his assent. 

In a cosy comer of the Theatine smoking- 
room are seated the three same men who, 
two years ago, were discussing George Lati- 
mer's will, and what .had become of Fred 
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Riversley. They were chatting now over 
the events of the wellnigh past season, for 
London was already beginning to fly to 
foreign parts and the salt waters. 

" It's an odd thing," said Frank Blanford, 
*' that Miss Clothele's engagement is not yet 
officially announced. There can be no doubt 
of its being ^ a case.' That fellow, Hainton, 
has beat the lot of us. I never was more 
than quite an outsider myself, still I feel 
so bad about it, that I really must — ^yes ! 
— just so, Colonel, I really must — ^have 
something to drink. Here, waiter, get me 
a gin-and-seltzer, with a big lump of 
ice m it. 

" Yes, I should think it is so," remarked 
Ralph Leslie; "but what puzzles me is, 
where the deuce he did the first part of his 
love-making. Why, he was away in America 
till a few weeks ago, and yet, when they met 
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in London, they met almost as avowed 
lovers. I used to think, for my part, that 
he was sweet upon Miss Riversley." 

" I can explain that to you, Ralph," said 
Lord Lithfield, in his habitual languid 
tones. " I will tell you how Hainton 
slipped us all, and got so much the best of 
it. It seems that a fraudulent cashier bolted 
with a lot of moneys, securities, and so on, 
belonging to Hainton' and Others. Hainton 
instantly started on his trail, stuck to him 
like a bloodhound over mileii and miles and 
for days and days, finally ran him down, 
and compelled hiin to disgorge. ' Now, 
amongst *the others' whose property was 
thus recovered, ' wto Miss Clothele's. Pros- 
siter, from whom I had the istoryj tells me 
*that Hainton i^aved her from a very con- 
siderable loss/' 

"I see," said Frank Blanford; "this, of 
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course, led to letters and telegraph messages* 
The lady began by mixing up gratitude with 
business, and the gentleman took to lighten- 
ing his replies with a dash of sentiment. 
Oh, I see it all now. He had the opportu- 
nity we all burned for in our first love affair. 
He, metaphorically speaking, had the oppor- 
tunity of jumping into the river and saving 
' the object ' from drowning ; and he did it. 
How was she to show her gratitude 1 . He 
had risked his life to preserve hers. ^ If the 
devotion of the life he had saved, etc. .With 
the guerdon of that fair hand he would face 
ten thousand deaths. Bless, you, my chil- 
dren ! Tableau, and curtain ! Dear, me I 
here is a fine old crusted melodrama, such 
as our grandfathers delighted in, goes on 
under our noses, and we don't see it 1 Of 
course a woman would make a hero of a 
man who did her such service. It's an odd 
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thing that detectives don t make better 
marriages." 

" Stop your nonsense, Frank," said Leslie, 
" or we shall begin to think that gin-and- 
seltzer has got into your head. It's queer, 
but if you recollect, Lithfield, Miss Qothele 
and Miss Riversley were at one time in- 
separable, but of late we have rarely seen 
them together." 

" I didn't think of it before, but now you 
mention it, I reniember it has been so lat- 
terly. I wonder whether Hainton is the 
reason. He is a good-looking fellow, and it 
is just possible that they might both have 
had a fancy for him." 

"Nonsense," said Ralph Leslie, in deep 
guttural tones ; " I can't believe that two 
girls, whom I admire and respect so much 
as I do those, would be rivals for any man's 
hand." 
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He was still thoroughly loyal to his hope- 
less and unexpressed passion, and would 
have scorned to believe that Ethel Clothele 
could have so lowered herself as to wittingly 
attract an admirer from her friend. 

Frank Blanfield looked curiously at the 
speaker for a minute or two, and then said : 
" Miss Clothele's friendships are not wont to 
be long-lived." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Leslie, 
rather sharply. 

" I have not one word to say in disparage- 
ment of Miss Clothele," replied Blanford, 
quickly ; " but it is an undoubted fact that 
Miss Clothele changes her friends as women 
do their fashions — ^very rapidly. No, you 
needn't suppose that I arrived at what I am 
going to tell you out of my own head. A 
woman always knows a great deal more 
about another woman than we do, even if 
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we axe one of her intimates. It isn't so 
much that Miss Clothele changes her female 
friends, as that Miss Mangerston changes 
them for her." 

"Miss Mangerston 1" exclaimed Lithfield, 
" what on earth has put that into your 
noddle, Frank ? '' 

" She is a wicked little devil, that Man- 
gerston girl," rejoined Blanford, "and has 
succeeded in separating Miss Clothele from 
one or two intimate friends already ; sup- 
pose she don't approve of any other ' private 
and confidentials ' but herself." 

Lord Lithfield looked at this young 
philosopher with admiration. Here was a 
young gentleman who had not been launched 
upon Town above some four or five years, 
quietly announcing a discovery which had 
utterly escaped him, the veteran of a score 
of seasons, and he had a shrewd suspicion 
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that Frank was probably right to some extent, 
in what he stated. 

" How did you get at it, young 'un ? " he 
asked, at last.. 

" Well, Mrs. Maddingham gave me the 
first hint; and if she don't know what's 
what, there's nobody about in petticoats 
that does/' 

*' And you think," said Leslie, sternly, 
" that Miss Mangerston brought about an 
estrangement between these two ! " 

" I can't be certain. Colonel ; I only speak 
according to my lights, and those of my 
mentor, but that is my impression." 

Leslie relapsed into silence; he was 
puzzling ID his own mind as to what object. 
Miss Mangerston could possibly have in dis- 
turbing the intimacy of the two girls. As 
for Frank Blanford's theory of her being, 
jealous of Miss Clothele's afiections, he 
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utterly scouted the idea. It was mucli more 
likely, lie thought, that Miss Mangerston 
had nothing to do with it. 

" Ah ! you will turn out a nice young 
man," said Lithfield, " if Mrs. Maddingham 
has taken you in hand." 

"I trust so,'* said Blanford, demurely, 
" I believe that she has educated a good 
many of us, and that her pupils can take 
care of themselves. Did she ever give you 
a lesson, Viscount ? '' 

*' Well, just a hint in my youth," returned 
Lithfield, laughing. 

"There is something wrong about it,** 
broke in Leslie, abruptly; " I cannot under- 
stand it. It is always a sad pity to see close 
friendships severed ; and so often, if a third 
person would only intervene, thhigs might 
be so readily put straight ; a mediator can 
so easily soothe the pride of both, and it is 
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probably nothing but that which leads to 
continued estrangement. I'll do it. I can- 
not see Miss Kiversley, because she has 
left town; but I can and will see Miss 
Clothele, and talk it all over with her 
to-morrow." 

" I say, good heavens, Colonel, you can't 
do that, you know. You'll get yourself 
into an awful mess for one thing, and me 
into no end of a scrape for another. You 
are not a relation, you know. You can't go 
talking to them, and telling them not to 
* let their angry passions riseJ 

" Don't be alarmed. I'll take very good 
care to keep your name out of it. I don't 
imagine I shall come to any great harm on 
my own account." 

" Oh, lord ! " exclaimed Blanford, with a 
mock aflfectation of terror, " that only shows 
how very little you comprehend the Man- 
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geistoiL A forlorn hope is a light and 
comparatively trivial business compared to 
the task you have set yourself.* 

"My dear Ealph," exclaimed lithiield, 
*'you cannot induce ladies in London to 
dweU together in peaxje and unity by rough 
and ready measures, such as you coerce your 
'happy family* with on the north-west 
frontier. I really think you had better not 
interfere in this matter. How men get 
wrong with one another at times, it is diffi- 
cult to understand; but how women get 
wrong with each other, God only knows ! 
Mrs. Maddingham's promising pupil, here, 
will tell you that is quite beyond the mas- 
cuhne understanding." 

" I can't see that I can possibly do any 
harm,'' replied Leslie. " I am not going to 
see the two nicest girls I ever met, and 
who were such fast friends, drift apart 
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just because somebody won't take tiie 
trouble to inquire what's wrong between, 
them/' 

" ^ He who will to Cupar, maun td 
Cupar/ " as you Scotch say. " Well, Colonel, 
you can't say you have not had warning. 
Yoii have listened to the lips of experience. 
The only thing I regret," continued Blan- 
ford, " is that we have not had a farewell 
banquet. There ought to have been a 
solemn leave-taking of a comrade about to 
depart upon such desperate service." 

" I have no doubt of your sincerity upon 
that latter point, Master Frank," replied 
LesHe, laughing in spite of himself. "I 
know your passion for getting up a dinner 
on all occasions, but I tell you what Til do. 
I'll feast both of you here if my mission is 
successful/' 

" I wish it may be," said Lithfield, " for 
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I quite agree with you, it's a pity those two 
should differ, and now I am off" 

" Ah, Viscount, that's a dinner invitation 
fixed for the Greek Kalends," said Blan- 
ford, as the party rose. " I wish you luck, 
Colonel, but you are falling into a grievous 
error if you don't take Miss Mangerston into 
your calculations." 



CHAPTER VII. 

LESLIE CARRIES OUT HIS RESOLVE. 

Ralph Leslie was not a man likely to 
hesitate when he had made up his mind 
that a thing was to be done. His was one 
of those frank, loyal natures which shrink 
from neither trouble nor unpleasantness to 
serve their friends, and, moreover, though the 
last man in the world to be a meddler, was 
not to be deterred from speaking out when 
he thought it sorely needed. He had a pro- 
found contempt for lookers-on who saw their 
friends making mistakes or floundering in 
diflSculties, without either by word or deed 
endeavouring to assist them. He held it as 
part of his creed that it was a duty to 
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come to the rescue of a comrade before his 
cry for help should reach your ears ; like the 
hero of the American poet when he con- 
ceived — 

** He saw his duty, a dead sure thing ; 
He went for it there and then/' . 

-—and, true to his* word, the next morn- 
ing saw him on his way to Prince's 
GatQ. 

" Charmed to see Colonel Leslie," ex- 
claimed Ethel, as she rose to w;elcome him, 
*/ although we have got to that stage in the 
season when I am afraid yo.ur visit is 
perhaps only to say good-bye." 
. " Very nearly that," he repUed, " although 
I do not leave town for another fortnight," 
and then he turned to shake hands with 
Miss Mangerston, 

Now this was just the contingency which 
had puzzled Ralph Leslie all the way from 
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his lodgings to Prince's Gate. It might he 
very easy to see Miss Clothele, but to see 
Miss Clothele alone, that was another thing. 
And yet it was essential that he should do 
so. He could not well say what he wanted 
before a third person. Interference in such a 
case is always a delicate matter, but doubly 
dangerous except tete-d'tSte. How was he 
to get rid of the fair Caroline. Fortune so 
far favoured him, insomuch as her mother 
was not also present. He resolved at last 
to take the bull by the horns, and after 
some few further common-places, boldly 
asked Ethel if he could speak to her alone, 
as he had something of importance to say 
to her. 

Although surprised, Ethel at once as- 
sented, and was then momentarily puzzled 
to arrange where their interview should take 
place. She did not like to turn Miss Man- 
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gerston out of the room ; but that young 
lady at once settled the matter herself. 
Jumping to her feet, and casting upon the 
Colonel a malicious smile, she exclaimed, 
*' Don't move, Ethel, Til run away at once. 
I only wonder I am not asked to do so 
oftener," with which Parthian shot she left 
the apartment 

Miss Mangerston's remark had been made 
with the amiable intention of making Ralph 
Leslie uncomfortable if possible. He quite 
understood the insinuation. He knew that 
it was meant to imply that he was there to 
ask Ethel to marry him, but he was by no 
means so discomposed by the gibe as Miss 
Mangerston had hoped for. He had from 
the first accustomed himself to think that 
never could be ; now that he regarded her 
as virtually engaged to John Hainton, she 
would know he could have no such foolish 
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request to make. It was Ethel who opened 
the conversation. 

" Well, Colonel Leslie, what is it I have 
been doing now ? You are pretty well the 
only person who ever presumes to find fault 
with my proceedings. I don't say you are 
a very stern mentor, but you know you have 
lectured me at times." 

" My lectures have been very slight and 
far between ; but I really want to speak to 
you in earnest now. What is it that is 
wrong between you and Maude Riversley ? " 

" Nothing ; what can have put that into 
your head ? " 

" Excuse me, but I do not think that I 
make any mistake when I say that, though 
no doubt you speak when you meet, you 
are no longer friends." 

" Is this the result of your own observa- 
tion, Colonel Leslie ? " 

VOL. III. K 
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" Not only of mine but also of others. A 
couple of months ago you were inseparable, 
and were so all last year as well, whenever 
Miss Riversley was in London." 

" That is nothing," replied Miss Clothele, 
with a slio:ht shrus: of her shoulders. 
*' Maude and I have not seen so much of 
each other, certainly, of late ; are not quite 
so intimate, perhaps, if you will ; people 
arc wont to drift apart in the great whirl- 
pool of society." 

" And people are wont to talk about their 
doing so," rejoined Leslie, drily. 

** And who, pray, has dared to comment 
upon me in such a fashion ? " 

" There are plenty of wild stories fljing 
about, Miss Clothele, and as a staunch friend 
I hold it as weU that you should know the 
estrangement between you and Miss Rivers- 
ley has afforded food for much speculation ; 
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I had hoped that it might have been some 
difference in which I could have mediated, 
but, as you insist upon it you are still 
friends, there is no more to be said. I 
presume I may congratulate you on your 
approaching marriage with Mr. Hainton." 

" Do they say that of me ? " cried Ethel 
quickly, and with eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion. " Do they say it is I who have made 
mischief between Maude and Mr. Hainton ? " 

" If they do not say that, they say what 
comes to pretty much the same thing. They 
say that you have stolen her lover." 

** How dare you question me thus ? '' and 
Ethel's little foot drummed passionately on 
the floor as she spoke. " Am I responsible 
because a man changes his mind ? " she 
continued, with a constrained laugh. ** Men 
have done that before, I think. If Mr. 
Hainton ever had any serious intentions 

K 2 
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towaxds Maude, he apparently totally aban- 
doned them. Do you consider I am called 
upon to reject a man because he once admired 
an intimate friend of mine ? I conceive that 
to be nobody's business but mine." 

"No," replied Leslie sadly, for it was 
stealing across him, although he would have 
been puzzled almost to say why, that no 
good could come of this marriage; it was 
EtheVs passionate, excited manner that 
aroused the suspicion in all probability. 
" It is to be accounted for in some measure," 
he continued. "I hear Mr. Hainton did 
you loyal service on the other side of the 
water." 

" I do not understand you." 

" I am told it was he who hunted down 
that scoundrel of a clerk who fled to America, 
carrying off* a lot of valuable securities 
belonging to you. He was looking after his 
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own gear also, no doubt ; but still, I hear he 
saved a considerable amount of property to 

you." 

"The first I ever heard of it," replied 
Ethel, with undisguised amazement. " I 
knew, of course, that a trusted employee of 
Messrs. Bramley and Co., my bankers, had 
absconded, and that I was likely to be a 
considerable sufierer by his defalcations. I 
knew further, that somebody went out on 
their behalf, and that the poor wretch was 
idtimately hunted down, and most of my 
property recovered ; but I never knew who it 
was that they sent out — a police ofiicer, I 
presumed — and I never had the faintest 
idea that Mr. Hainton had anything to do 
with it." 

" Singular," observed Leslie ; " the world 
presumes that it was gratitude for that 
service which first brought you together." 
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"It strikes me," said Miss Clothelc, 
haughtily, "the world is taking most un- 
warrantable interest in my aflFairs," and then 
Ethel paused as it flashed across her that 
this man, for whom she was preparing the 
greatest indignity that it was in her power 
to inflict, had so recently rendered her most 
important and valuable assistance, Ethel 
was not a whit purse-proud, the last girl in 
the world to endue herself in all the arrogance 
of wealth, but she had a very natural and 
legitimate pleasure in the enjoyment of all 
the comforts and luxuries that wealth confers. 
She, of course, had been made aware of the 
precise amount of her threatened losses, 
which Leslie vaguely described as consi- 
derable, and they were considerably heavier 
than the world had ever suspected. They 
had not meant ruin, but they had meant the 
dividing of her income by two. The world 
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— that is, her world — were aware of what 
she owed to this man, and actually looked 
upon it that the favour with which she 
distinguished him in so marked a manner 
was love born of gratitude. What would 
they say when, after all the encouragement 
she had publicly given him, it should be 
known that she had contemptuously rejected 
him, and it was essentially a part of her 
scheme of vengeance that his rejection should 
be widely published. Would she not be 
branded, not only in the estimation of her 
friends, but even in her own, an utterly 
heartless ingrate. She had for some time 
past despised herself for the pitiful part she 
was playing — a part so utterly foreign to 
her real nature. Nothing but Caroline Man- 
gerston's ceaseless goading, by keeping alive 
her bitter indignation at the slight she 
conceived to have been put upon Maude 
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Riversley, could have induced her to continue 
it. And, if Hainton's absence had been so 
misconstrued, was it not possible that he 
might have been misunderstood on other 
points besides; but no, she could not, she 
thought, be wrong on the one subject, 
namely, that he had quietly transferred his 
devotion from Maude to herself. She knew 
not what to do. She wished most sincerely 
that she had never entered on her pre- 
sent design, but it was not so easy now to 
draw back. She had given him too clear a 
right to speak, and that he would ask her to 
be his wife was only what she might expect 
at any time. Let her soften her refusal 
as she would, let her " no " be said ever so 
gently, and he would still have the right to 
say, that she had won his heart to gratify her 
own vanity and caprice. What was she to 
do ? Was it possible to prevent his speak- 
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ing ? Most women find little difficulty in 
preventing an admirer from coming to the 
point, but then it must be when they have 
not for weeks been giving him every en- 
couragement to declare himself. Gratitude 
to Hainton for his services, indignation at 
his conduct towards Maude, mixed with a 
sense of shame at the unworthy position in 
which she had placed herself, were all 
mingled together in Ethel's breast. The 
difficulty of retracing her steps filled her 
with dismay, and suddenly, to Kalph Leslie's 
extreme amazement, Miss Clothele burst into 
tears, and, pressing her handkerchief to her 
eyes, exclaimed, " I am very unhappy." 

" For Heaven's sake, Eth — , Miss Clothele, 
I mean," cried Leslie, who never in his life 
had been able to withstand a woman's tears. 

" I have been mean, base, past all concep- 
tion," continued Ethel, passionately. " I am 
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thoroughly ashamed of my conduct for the 
last few weeks, and now I have got myself 
into a scrape from which I can see no escape ; 
but you will help me, will you not ? " 

" You can hardly need assurance of that, 
but I must first understand how." 

"Listen!" said Ethel, rising and pacing 
the room in her excitement. " They say I 
stole Maude's lover from her. I don't think 
I did that, but for weeks past I have done 
my best to lure Mr. Hainton to my feet. 
To gain that end, I have practised those 
petty coquetries that I have scorned in other 
women, and I have succeeded. I have won 
this man's love, and won it, mark, for 
the sole purpose of rejecting with disdain 
the marriage oifer I intend he shall make 
me ; and I have deliberately plotted to 
place this indignity upon a man who, I 
may confess to you, has saved me half my 
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fortnue. Now, Colonel Leslie, what do you 
think of me ? " 

" You were in ignorance of being under 
any obligation to him, remember ; but put 
that upon one side, and it seems to me almost 
incredible that Ethel Clothele could have so 
treated any man. I know such conduct is 
possible to some women, but had any other 
lips than your own told me this, I would 
have said it was not possible to you. You 
must have been acting under some strange 
delusion." 

" I acted under no delusion. I did what 
I have done to avenge, as far as it was in 
my power, the affront that I consider Mr. 
Hainton put upon Maude Riversley. He led 
her to e^cpect that she would stand to him in 
exactly the position that I do at this minute, 
and then for no apparent reason he suddenly 
changed his mind. I have risked Maude's 
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friendship — you axe right, there is a eoohiess 
between us — for the sole purpose, when the 
opportunity came, of telling Mr. Hainton that 
women's hearts are not meant to be played 
with as men list To tell him that, as he 
chose to gratify his vanity and caprice with 
others, so have I chosen to do with him. To 
tell him that, like himself, I have been 
merely amusing myself. All this have I 
planned simply to avenge my friend. And 
now," said Ethel, sinking into a chair, "I 
am heartily ashamed of my own conduct, 
and want to undo all I have done. I want 
Mr. Hainton to know that I have been only 
acting a part. I want to spare him the 
mortification of asking, and myself the shame 
of answering, one question. I would wish 
him to know that I can never fororet the 
great service he has rendered me, but also that 
I can never forget that he has behaved very 
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badly to my dearest friend. You under- 
stand." 

"Yes, I perfectly understand/' replied 
Leslie, " but how on earth Hainton is to 
know all this, I confess I can't see." 

" You must tell him," said Ethel, quickly. 

" Impossible," returned Leslie ; *' anything 
I could to help you I would do with plea- 
sure, but this I cannot do. I have no right 
to go to Hainton, and speak to him in any 
way on the matter. Remember, it is not 
pleasant for any man to be told he has been 
made a fool of, and that put in common- 
place English is, after all, what you want 
Hainton to know. Nobody can say all this 
to him but yourself, and as you have done 
me the honour to take me into your confi- 
dence, forgive my saying that the sooner it 
is said the better." 

" I cannot do it," exclaimed Ethel ;' *'you 
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must see I cannot. To say all this would be 
to refuse liim before he has asked me to be- 
come his wife — ^a girl cannot put herself into 
such a position. He might tell me he had 
no intention of doing so." 

" And even if he did, what would that 
matter to Ethel Clothele ? But John Hainton 
is a gentleman, and though I hold you have 
treated him very badly, and have small 
claim for mercy at his haads, I don't think 
he will take any advantage such as that of 
you. You can't expect it to be a very plea- 
sant interview. Making confession of our 
misdoings may be a healthy tonic, but is 
wont to be very bitter in the mouth. I 
don't quite understand it all, but it seems to 
me that there has been a regular game of 
cross-purposes going on amongst us. Maude 
Eiversley was to have manied her cousin, 
and now it seems that he has a wife already. 
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Don't you think that the re-appearance of 
Sir Frederick might have had something to 
do with Hainton's sudden abandonment of 
his attentions to her ? " 

" I don't know, but I have a vague idea 
of Caroline's coupling Maude's name with 
her cousin's some time before their engage- 
ment was announced, and so little did I 
anticipate it, that I thought no more of it ; 
besides, Caroline always declared that Mr. 
Hainton was the very incarnation of incon- 
stancy, was always dangling after some 
woman or another, and was never very much 
in earnest about any of them." 

" Upon my life," thought Leslie, " young 
Frank Blanford was right after all. Here 
Miss Mangerston's hand peeps out. It's 
very possible that all this little scheme of 
vengeance has been of her concocting, but, 
like all the habitues of the house at Prince's 
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' Gate, he knew too well how wannly Ethel 
resented any reflections against her confi- 
dante to hazard any unguarded remark." 
He merely observed, — 

" I wonder where Miss Manorerston ac- 
quired her information ? " 

Miss Clothele made no reply, and Leslie 
rose, as he said,— 

" I must leave you now, or else that young 
lady will be imagining that we are hatching 
the darkest of conspiracies. Only be your 
brave true-hearted self once again, and when 
I call to bid you good-bye before you leave 
town, you will have seen Hainton ; every- 
thing will have been settled ; and though 
the world may gossip about this marriage 
being oflf, I don't think you need care much 
about that. Good-bye ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOLANO DETERMINES TO CAPITALISE. 

Mr. Prossiter, tapping his teeth with 
his glasses, as if seeking counsel from them, 
turns ovBr in his mind what he shall do 
about Mrs. Somers. It would be as well, he 
thinks, to know where she is residing, and 
whether her husband is living with her. 
Necessary in the first instance to find Mrs. 
Somers, then, and he thinks that he had 
better invoke Mr. Wilkinson's assistance for 
that purpose. The detective, on hearing 
what is required of him, is as confident as 
Mr. Weller was upon a similar occasion, that 
he will find her if she is anywhere. 

" It will take a few days, sir," he said, 
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" but it won't be a difficult job. It's only 
carefully watching this Somers, whether he 
lives with her or not ; depend upon it, he 
goes to see her sometimes." 

But Mr. Wilkinson proved considerably 
out in his calculations. Solano had no in- 
tention of seeing Marion more than was 
absolutely necessary. Not so much because 
he had promised not to interfere with her, 
but he naturally wished to run no risk of 
the connection existing between them being 
discovered. He had not again set foot in 
Cleveland Lodge, and intended to confine 

« 

his visits there to those absolutely necessary, 
for receiving the black mail he contemplated 
levying. 

He had communicated Sir Frederick's 
acceptance of their terms to Marion by letter, 
and a man who so habitually treads the dark 
by-ways of life as Solano does, usually posts 
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bis letters with his own hand. He had 
preyed systematically on society for so 
long a time, that all such precautions had 
become habitual to him. It is true he 
went about openly now, and no longer 
avoided, as he had upon his first arrival in 
London, the more public places, having con- 
vinced himself that nobody had any inten- 
tion of taking proceedings against him for 
any of those financial robberies which had 
exploded in the past, but he was still always 
suspicious, and ever on his guard. Old Sam 
Williams had only told Mr. Wilkinson the 
truth, when he described him as perhaps the 
foxiest customer he ever had to deal with. The 
detective would have been, however, not in the 
least astonished had he known that Solano 
knew him by sight, and was perfectly aware 
that he was watched for some reason or other. 
He certainly did not know that Wilkinson 

L 2 
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belonged to the police, but he did know that 
his comings and goings were closely scruti- 
nised by that person, though on whose 
account, and with what object, he of course 
could not tell. This naturally made him 
still more careful not to wend his way in the 
direction of Maida Vale, although he had 
received a note from Marion to say that the 
first quarter of Sir Frederick's allowance was 
there awaiting him. 

Marion herself had been seriously dis- 
turbed of late. Only some few days after 
Solano's visit, she had been called upon by 
a somewhat dissipated-looking man, who in- 
treated the favour of a small loan from her 
upon the grounds that he had been the first 
to call her attention to the re-appearance of 
Frederick Riversley, and to inform her of 
the good fortune that had befallen him. 

It may be remembered that Marion had 
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received an anonymous note, which had led, 
upon the occasion of her going to " Lord's," 
to the Riversley who was to succeed to the 
fortune left by George Latimer, being 
pointed out to her. That unknown corre- 
spondent was the person who now stood 
before her. On that occasion she had been 
shown Arthur Eiversley as the undoubted 
heir, and of course saw at once that he was 
not the Captain Riversley she had formerly 
known and married. 

This man was a solicitor's clerk, and his 
employers had strenuously endeavoured to 
free Sir Frederick from his entanglements 
shortly before his final smash. This clerk 
had constantly been backwards and forwards 
to Eiversley's then residence, and at that 
time he and Marion had been living to- 
gether. Whether he knew they were married 
or not was little to the point, but there was 
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one thing Marion remembered that this man 
also knew— that she had formerly been a 
Mrs. Somers. The story of George Latimer's 
will he had no doubt gathered at the time 
from the newspapers. That Sir Frederick 
had returned, and had recently discovered 
that the wife he had left behind him was 
fitiU alive, was also amongst the gossip 
of the journals. But whether he had any 
suspicion that Somers might have been 
alive at that time she could not possibly 
conjecture. Probably not. There was 
nothing to lead him to make the slightest 
inquiry then concerning her past, but still, 
when you are drawing a considerable income 
upon the strength of a bigamous marriage, 
it is easy to suspect that danger of the dis- 
covery of the fraud must be ever at hand. 

The truth was, Marion's nerves had been 
greatly shaken at finding herself once 
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more iu the hands of Somers. He had been 
a hard task-master, a bad husband to her iii 
the days of old, ruling far more by fear than 
kindness, and she could not divest herself of 
the dread with which, during the latter part 
of their married life, he had inspired her. 
But for him she would have at once avowed 
her marriage to Sir Frederick. The more 
she thought of it, the more certain she 
became that, before very long, the imposi- 
tion would be discovered and published to 
the world ; though this man proffered 
his request in aU humility, making no 
claim further than that he had been, he 
hoped, amongst the first, if not the first, to 
inform her of her husband's good fortune, 
she could not help suspecting that this 
was but the prelude to further demands, 
which would be accompanied by the threat 
of disclosing all he knew. 
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In good truth the man was simply one of 
those dissolute characters apt to live in a 
state of continual embarrassment. He was a 
shrewd enough man, and generally com- 
manded fairly remunerative employment, 
but had lost more than one situation from 
his irregular habits. It may be thought 
that he would at first have applied himself 
to Sir Frederick, more especially as his 
recollections of the young Guardsman were 
that he was free-handed with his money 
when he had any, and he had not over- 
looked such an opportunity. He had done 
so, and ascertained personally the great 
change that had been worked in the baronet's 
character by his impecunious and vagrant 
life abroad. Sir Frederick refused his re- 
quest with cynical curtness. This had taken 
place upon Sir Frederick's return, now close 
upon a year ago. When he saw the fact of 
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there being a Lady Riversley in the papers, 
he had jumped to the conclusion that this 
must be the lady he had known of old, and 
thought that she might, at all events, prove 
more favourable to his petition. 

" At all events," as he said to one of his 
cronies, " I consider it worth calling on her 
to see if she would advance five or ten 
pounds." 

Strange to say, he had never altogether 
lost sight of Marion since he had first seen 
her living with Captain Riversley. He had 
known of her as Mrs. Gardiner when she was 
keeping house for old Mr. Beecher. That 
gentleman employed the solicitors with 
whom at the time this man Tewson held the 
senior clerkship. He had, of course, at once 
recognized her as the Mrs. Somers who used 
to live with Captain Riversley. He had 
never regarded them as married at the time. 
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and, when he saw this story of an unac- 
knowledged wife, it was not nnnatural that 
he should arrive at the conclusion that the 
lady living with Captain Riversley just 
before his flight was she. On Mr. Beecher's 
death Marion had continued to employ the 
8ame solicitors, and therefore it was very 
easy for Tewson, by a few inquiries from his 
old companion clerks, to ascertain that she 
had taken her master's name upon com- 
ing into his money, and was now residing 
at Cleveland Lodge, Maida Vale. That he 
should have known her as Mrs. Somers is 
also easily accounted for, as it was under 
that name that she was known when she 
first went to live with Captain Riversley. 
But this was the sum total of Tewson s 
knowledge. He knew nothing of Marion s 
past life as Mrs. Somers, and it never 
occurred to him to inquire as to whether 
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there was or ever had been a Mr. 
Somers. 

And yet, although this man not only did 
not know the stoiy nor even suspect it in 
the faintest degree, he indirectly was the 
cause of the tragedy that ensued. Marion 
lent a more kindly ear to his request than 
Sir Frederick had done. She thanked him 
for his letter, and gave him a five-pound 
note, with intimation that he need not 
trouble himself to return it till times were 
prosperous with him and he was quite free 
from his troubles. With profuse expressions 
of thanks, Mr. Tewson took his departure ; 
though when Marion had deemed this but the 
prelude to divers similar requests, she was 
in some measure right, for Mr. Tewson, as 
he walked away, chuckling pleasantly to 
himself, most decidedly made up his mind to 
see if more five-pound notes were not to be 
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found at Cleveland Lodge on future oc- 
casions. But Marion was quite wrong in 
thinking that he had the slightest idea of 
claiming them as black mail. His intentions 
went no further than to wheedle the good- 
natured, comfortably-off lady out of such 
small sums as he could induce her to advance 
him by a piteous tale of undeserved diffi- 
culties — such as he had told that day. 

Still, every day Marion became more 
apprehensive that her fraud must be dis- 
covered, and, when her past was dragged to 
light, what was to become of this thin veil 
of respectability, and this entrSe into re- 
putable society of which she was so proud ? 
She would be thrust back into the life of the 
adventuress, from whence she had with such 
difficulty extricated herself. She would not, 
it is true, become poor, but still, even her 
property would be more or less at the mercy 
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of her ruffianly husband. But, at all events, 
she thought, if she could save nothing else, 
she might save the shame of a public scandal. 
Full of this idea, she seized her pen and 
wrote to Solano a hurried account of her 
interview with Tewson, strongly urging her 
firm conviction that he, Tewson, knew all, 
pointing out the madness of the game they 
were playing, and the probability that, even 
before another quarter's allowance became 
due to her, Sir Frederick would have been 
informed of the truth. 

" Even you yourself," she went on, " what 
can you do in such a case ? This man will 
probably be as extortionate as yourself in 
regard to his share of the plunder. It is 
little likely that you will agree about your 
respective shares, and the consequence is 
that I remain at the mercy of whichever I 
fail to satisfy until the explosion comes." 
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The receipt of this letter, cod joined with 
the discovery that some one was taking so 
close an interest in where he went arid ap* 
parently in what he did, made Mr. Solano 
cogitate deeply. It began to occur to 
him that the drawing of this pleasant little 
annuity, which he had settled upon him- 
self, might not be unattended with risk, 
and at the same time if Marion was right in 
her conjecture, circumstances did not go 
well for its continuance. Yes, he muttered, 
if this fellow Tewson really knows the 
truth, Marion is right, and the game is up. 
If, on the contrary, he has only an inkling 
of it, it is still getting too risky ; but old 
gamblers like me don't throw down their 
hand just because the cards are running a 
little against them. No, it was a handful 
of trumps, and though they seem to be 
playing unluckily, there is a trick, I think. 
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to be scored, although not quite, perhaps, 
the '*vole." What does your shrewd man 
of business do promptly when an annuity 
looks like being paid shakily ? he, if pos- 
sible, capitalises it, and that is what my 
sweet Marion will have to do. Now, let 
me see, the only question of course is how 
much I think the noble baronet will bear. 
He has had a good year of it since he came 
home. He has landed more than one good 
*' coup " on the Turf, and thanks to Diblitz, 
has been in two or three goodish things in 
the city. It is something to know, when 
you want to sell, that you have a purchaser 
who can find the money to buy. He ought 
not to demur to ten thousand pounds. It is 
little more than twelve years' purchase, and 
it is absurd to suppose that in all human 
probability Marion's life will not run to 
over double that time. There is no fear but 
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what he will see the pecuniary advantage of 
it fast enough, but he will undoubtedly 
wince under the idea of parting with so 
large a sum at once. 

And yet to grant delay would be ex- 
tremely dangerous. From the moderation 
of this man Tewson s first demand, I should 
argue that he is only paxtiaUy in possession 
of the real state of the case ; a strong pre- 
sumption, perhaps, that I was not dead when 
I so undoubtedly ought to have been, but 
he would find some trouble in proving that 
it was so. No, I must have money down, 
and sooner than not have it paid all at once, 
we must abate our demand. It is not 
asking enough, I know, but if we make the 
figure too stiff. Sir Frederick won't listen to 
it at all. This settles it. I want that money 
that Marion has got for me badly, for the 
baronet's beggarly allowance does not suffice 
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to procure the luxuries that my soul de- 
lighteth in. And now, of course, I must 
see her about this capitalising business. As 
for that clumsy oaf who wastes his valuable 
time dogging my footsteps, if he is under 
the impression that I cannot lose him for 
twenty-four hours whenever I choose, he 
makes a sad mistake. There are plenty of 
places in London with two entrances, that 
seem to have been designed expressly for 
the purpose of baflfling such inquisitors. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ethel's confession. 

* 

After a short struggle with herself Ethel 
resolved to follow Leslie's advice. It was 
an awkward situation tp place herself in, she 
knew, but after the service he • had rendered 
her, she felt that, her rejection of Hainton 
must be at least clothed in the gentlest 
terms. What became of her scheme of ven- 
geance then ? She must simply stand con- 
victed in his eyes of mere idle coquetry. 
Ashamed of the part which she had been 
playing, and with her mission of retribution 
now rendered impossible, it took but little 
reflection on Ethel's part to make her re- 
solve on cutting the entanglement she her- 
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self had brought about, in the straight- 
forward maimer Leslie had suggested. That 
Hainton would call the next day was pretty 
certain, as it was rarely a day passed 
without their receiving a visit from him; 
but in order to ensure the setting this 
matter to rights as soon as possible, she 
sent him a little note desiring him to be 
with her about one, as she wished to see 
him particularly. She thought the circum- 
stance of its being a rather unusual hour at 
which to receive visitors, however intimate, 
might warn him that it was no little thing 
she had to say to him ; and then by way of 
assuring a fair field for herself, she told 
Caroline Mangerston what she had done. 

*'That is a hint, ]Ethel, I suppose, for 
mamma and myself to make ourselves scarce 
soon after Mr. Hainton makes his appear- 
ance. You intend to precipitate the climax, 

M 2 
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I presume. How devoutly I wish I could 
only be present to witness his punishment." 

Miss Clothele, it is true, had not very 
many secrets from her friend, but she did 
not think it necessary to confide her present 
change of intentions to Miss Mangerston. 
She had misgivings that the light recently 
thrown upon part of Hainton's conduct, at 
all events, would not influence that young 
lady's opinions. That the fair Caroline dis- 
liked Hainton she was quite aware, though 
the reason of that dislike often puzzled her. 

When John Hainton received that note he 
muttered to himself after reading it, " That's 
a settler. Well ! it had to be done in the 
course of the next few days ; it is as well 
got through to-morrow as later ; I have gone 
too far to be able in honour to draw back. 
She has a right to have the option of taking 
or leaving me." When a man is deeply in 
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love with one pretty girl, another wiU not 
quite supply her place, be she never so 
handsome; to slightly paraphrase the old 
song — 

"If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be P " 

— aflfection that is transferable at a mo- 
ment's notice is never of much account. 
Hainton duly presented himself the next 
morning at Prince's Gate, and that Miss 
Mangerston did, after a few minutes, leave 
him tete-it-tete with Ethel had been too 
common of late to attract his attention. 
Ethel's face gave back no answer in res- 
ponse to a malicious smile of triumph that 
swept across that young lady's features as 
she withdrew. 

" 1 have sent for you," said Miss Clothele, 
with a slightly nervous tremor in her voice, 
" to thank you for the very great services 
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which I have only just learnt that you have 
rendered me. Till yesterday I was in per- 
fect ignorance of the truth, and looked upon 
it that the restitution of my property had 
been entirely brought about through the 
agency of the police." 

" You make too much," he replied, " of a 
very small thing. I hope I should have 
done the same for you if I really had been 
acting in your interests only, but you forget 
that upon this occasion my pockets had 
been picked as well as yours. When the 
hue and cry is up, it is immaterial which 
of the victims coUars the thief" 

. " You shall not cheat me of my gratitude 
in that fashion," replied EtheL 

But before she could go further, John 
Hainton interposed. He had all an English- 
man's horror of being overwhelmed with 
thanks ; he had to ask this girl to marry 
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him, and he was resolved to do his duty 
handsomely. 

" I would wish," he said, quickly, " that 
this knowledge had come to you later on. I 
never intended to mention it. I could not 
bear to think that, in answering a question 
that you must have known for some time I 
should shortly put to .you, your decision 
might be influenced by the thought that you 
were paying a debt of gratitude ; I would' 
not " 

" Stop one moment, Mr. Hainton," cried 
Ethel, vehemently. " Forgive me if I think 
that I understand the quittance of my debt 
to you far better than yourself. No," she 
continued, rapidly, seeing that he was once 
more about to speak, ** listen to me. I have 
asked you to come here in order to confess 
that I have behaved shamefully to you, to 
hear me plead guilty to having made use of 
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every art that the most praxjtised coquette 
could command to enslave you as an ad- 
mirer. I admit having gone so far in the 
gratification of my whim and caprice as to 
entitle you to believe that I would be your 
wife if you chose to ask me ; and own, with 
the deepest regret, that it has all been a 
mere sham. That I have affected what I did 
not feel, and have striven to induce you to 
believe that which I do not intend by every 
means in my power ; and now, believe me, 
the greatest kindness I can do you, at what- 
ever cost to myself, will be to save you from 
the mortification of thinking you could ask 
such a mean, vain, heartless girl for her 
hand." 

To say that John Hainton was taken 
aback would be a mild way of putting it. 
That it was possible he might have been re- 
jected he knew, and though he certainly did 
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not expect such a thing, it would have been no 
matter of amazement had it happened ; but 
that Miss Clothele should have been acting in 
a manner so utterly foreign to herself — and 
John Hainton flattered himself that he knew 
her disposition tolerably well — was utterly 
beyond his comprehension. And what could 
have been her object ? How little satisfac- 
tion she was deriving from the results of her 
mystification was attested by the flushed face 
and quivering lips with which she had made 
her confession. 

He was silent for a minute or two, and at 
length said, slowly, " I cannot believe you. 
There is some unknown reason; you are 
doing yourself a great inj ustice. Ethel Clo- 
thele could not be so mean and pitiful a 
trickster." 

He was not going to spare her, then. 
Ealph Leslie had misjudged him. She had 
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undergone all the bitterness of confession, 
and now she was to hear what the man she 
had thus treated thought of her. They had 
changed places ; she had meant to have 
poured forth her scorn upon him, while, on 
the contrary, she had to bear his. And it 
stung her to the soul to think that Hainton, 
like Ralph Leslie, held her in such high 
esteem that he would not believe she could 
have stooped to do this thing. 

" I tell you it is true," she replied, in low 
tones. 

"If it is indeed true," he said, "then you 
must admit you owe me some reparation. 
Will you tell me why you desired to inflict 
on a man, who is unconscious of having 
ever offended you, so bitter a disappoint- 
ment ? What object could you have in 
using such strenuous endeavours to make 
me miserable ? " 
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" I cannot tell you. I can but say that I 
most sincerely repent of having so sinned 
against you." 

"Then, Miss Clothele," he said, reso- 
lutely, " I will put it in another way. I 
must insist upon knowing who is my calum- 
niator. What lies have been told you to 
induce you to try so cruel an experiment ? " 

" Lies ! " she exclaimed ; " no, do not 
think worse of me than I deserve. It was 
what I saw with my own eyes that induced 
me to act as I have done. I did it delibe- 
rately to punish you for the great wrong 
that you have wrought upon one very dear 
to me. It was an unworthy revenge to 
take, perhaps ; and you must also bear in 
mind that I was in total ignorance of the 
great service that you have rendered 
me." 

" Wrong that I have wrought upon a friend 
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of yours!" said Hainton, with a puzzled 
expression. 

But this was more than Ethel could bear. 
The expiation of her offence she had borne 
patiently, by being called indirectly a 
" mean pitiful trickster." He was entitled, 
she held, to deal out some punishment, if he 
had not generosity enough to spare her. 
But that, when she had pleaded what she 
had, in her own justification, he should 
affect perfect innocence, and presume to be 
entirely ignorant of the offence which had 
roused her indignation, was more than she 
could endure. 

"I suppose," she cried, vehemently, re- 
curring back to the r61e she had originally 
intended to play, in a manner that would 
have delighted Miss Mangerston, "you 
think it nothing to win a girl's heart, to lead 
her to expect that you were about to ask her 
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to become your wife, and when, after an 
absence of some months, you meet her again, 
to greet her as if she was a casual acquaint- 
ance, with whom you parted a week or two 
ago. And then, when we retaliate, you call 
us jilts, heartless coquettes, and can scarcely 
express yourselves strongly enough upon our 
conduct. You know, Mr. Hainton, that you 
have done this. I have heard, indeed, done 
so more than once. I intended to make use 
of such beauty as God has given to me to 
put you for once in a similar situation ; to 
tell you what I am telling you now, only 
with this difference, that I should have taken 
care that it was in reply to an express offer 
of marriage, and not as things stand 
between us now." 

"You must, of course, be alluding to 
Maude Riversley ; and, upon my word, in 
that case, I really should have thought that 
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it is I who was the victim of ill-treatment. 
I most certainly, before I left England, had 
paid Miss Riversley most serious attentions, 
and honestly hoped to make her my wife. I 
was called suddenly away, as you know, 
and the first thing I hear on my return is 
that she is engaged to marry her cousin. Sir 
Frederick." 

"But," said Ethel, "you had been in 
England but a few hours when I asked you 
to my dance on purpose that you might 
meet Maude. Knowing what friends we 
were, you might easily guess that if she were 
in town she would have been present at it. 
You were particularly told it was an * early * 
aflfair, and yet you came when it was more 
than half over. There was but little dis- 
play of a lover's devotion in that, I should 
imaging." 

" My card said twelve," rejoined Hainton, 
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"and I can only say that I arrived within 
half an hour of that time^ the card, I have 
no doubt, is still stuck in the frame of the 
looking-glass at my rooms." 

" I think you are mistaken on that point. 
It certainly should have been ten," and then 
Miss Clothele remembered that it was 
Caroline Mangerston who had filled up and 
sent that card. "But still, when you did 
come, you hardly went near Maude, nor did 
you ask her to dance the whole evening." 

John Hainton is experiencing some of the 
trifling inconveniences which will arise when 
a man has love passages in succession with 
two intimate friends. 

" The first person I met on entering the 

room was Miss Mangerston, and she told me, 

' as part of the news of the day, that Miss 

Kiversley was engaged to her cousin. I had 

heard it already. But how could I suppose 
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that Miss Mangerston could be mistaken on 
such a subject I knew the intimacy that 
existed between you and Miss Riversley. 
There were no people in London whom I 
should have thought more likely to know 
the truth than yourselves. Like you. Miss 
Clothele, / saw with my own eyes. I saw 
that Sir Frederick was in constant attendance 
on his cousin. I called the next morning on 
the Reverend Mortimer, but Miss Riversley 
had a bad headache, and was unable to see 
so old a neighbour as myself. Headaches 
and not-at-homes are tolerably equivalent in 
the London world. It was quite evident 
that, though Mr. and Mrs. Riversley were at 
home to me, their daughter was not ; while 
Mrs. Riversley, although disavowing the 
engagement when I offered my congratula- 
tions, did it in such a manner as to give me 
to understand that it tacitly existed. Now, 
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Miss Clothele, judge between us. Who had 
most cause to complaiii of being badly 
treated ? " 

Ethel was silent, a light was beginning to 
break in upon her. Miss Mangerston had 
sent him that card. Miss Mangerston had 
informed him of Maude^s engagement to her 
cousin, and Miss Mangerston bitterly disliked 
him. The idea began to dawn upon Ethel 
that Caroline Mangerston had no little to do 
with bringing about this game at cross-pur- 
poses in which they were all involved. 

" You make out a good case, Mr. Hainton," 
she replied, gently ; " an unanswerable case, 
in fact. There seem to have been terrible 
misunderstandings between us all. I cannot 
but think that we have been purposely led 
into them in some measure. Some person 
or persons, for purposes of their own, have 
thought fit to mystify us, and for my be- 
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haviour to you I must once more ask your 
pardon^ and trust that you will so far forgive 
me as to allow us to remain good friends for 
the future." 

" I am glad, at all events, that you believe 
my story without further question. If I had 
behaved as you had considered I had, I will 
own that I should deserve the punishment 
you intended to inflict, though I should 
hardly have thought you would have been 
so merciless an executioner. As for whoever 
told you that I have before been guilty of 
such conduct, I can only assert that if a 
woman, she has said so out of malice, and 
that if a man, he lies, and now good-bye. 
True friends I trust we shall still remain." 



CHAPTER X. 



SOLiLNO OUTWITTED. 



Men" have committed murder for only a 
little loose silver. It is but a few months 
ago that a Spaniard expiated his crime in 
this country for sacrificing a whole family to 
a mixed lust of greed and cruelty. Shillings, 
of course, represent sovereigns to the world's . 
pariahs, as the sleigh full of well-fed tra- 
vellers represents food to the famishing 

wolves. Messrs. Bid well and Austin, " grand 

* 

criminals," who went for robbery, on the 
magnificent scale which so characterises this 
epoch, were near becoming millionnaires. As 
it was for the lightly using of other people's 
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names, like the famous Doctor Dodd, they 
only 

** Found some thousands odd, 

A prison, a cart, and a rope in it ;" 

just escaping that latter on account of the 
milder laws of our milder times. The era 
of throttling has waned, and strangulation 
is no longer considered the best panacea for 
moral diseases, unless of the most aggravated 
nature. 

Mr. Solano having once conceived the idea 
of capitalizing his self-conferred annuity, 
brooded for some few days over this new- 
view of his affairs. The more he thouo^ht of 
it, the more enamoured he became of his 
scheme. A capital of ten, eight, or seven 
thousand pounds was infinitely preferable to 
an annual income of very doubtful continu- 
ance. No, he thought, give him only a few- 
thousands to start with and he would set up 
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for himself in the City. It was quite 
possible that Sir Frederick might never 
discover the fraud that had been played upon 
him. The baronet having once compromised 
and settled matters with his presumed wife 
for good, the discovery of the imposition 
would be of less value to him. If Tewson 
really was in possession of, or likely to 
penetrate the truth, he would, upon finding 
the final arrangement had been already come 
to between Marion and Sir Frederick, see at 
once that the information he could give was 
worth very much less than it would have 
been in the case of the baronet allowing his 
presumed wife an annual income. Even if 
he knew all, Solano thought the baronet 
could hardly prosecute Marion, and unless he 
did that how could he prosecute him — Solano. 
True to the instincts of his utterly selfish, 
worthless nature, he allowed no thought of 
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his wife to influence his actions. He had come 
to the conclusion that this was the better 
and safer line of conduct to pursue for him- 
self. As to how it might concern Marion 
he never even troubled himself to think. 
Notwithstanding his original intention of 
going abroad, Sir Frederick still lingered in 
town; but now that the season was about 
over, Solano knew there was likelihood of his 
patron betaking himself to other scenes at 
short notice. It was highly desirable, he 
thought, that this matter should be arranged 
at once, for that very reason. The ground 
was mined under their feet, and to occupy 
that position longer than absolutely necessar)'- 
was, of course, not to be thought of. "I 
will go up and see Marion at once,^' he 
muttered to himself. "And now to hood- 
wink this fool who thinks he can dog my 
footsteps." 
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Mr. Solano was an undeniably clever 
rogue, but lie fell into a mistake to which 
men of his class are prone. The overweening 
confidence he had in his own abilities was 
apt to make him underrate his adversary's 
capacity. Because he. had discovered that 
he was under the espionage of Wilkinson, 
he had jumped to the conclusion that the 
detective was a mere clumsy tyro at his 
trade. Now, Wilkinson happened to be one 
of the smartest officers of the force. He 
had been, besides, forewarned that he had to 
deal with a wily quarry, and acting on a 
hint from his friend, Sam Williams, Wilkin- 
son, in the guise of something between a 
reduced tradesman and a butler out of place, 
allowed Solano first to discover that he was 
watched, and, secondly, gave him time to get 
thoroughly accustomed to the personality of 
the individual watching him. 
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" Chaps like that Solano," quoth the ex- 
detective, *^ are always suspicious, and, if 
they have any object in concealing their 
visits to people or places, will be always 
jealously careful to see that there is nobody 
on their trail. If he deems that there is no 
object in concealing his connection with his 
wife, why, you will find her out at once ; if 
you don't, let him find out that he is 
watched, and, when you know he has dis- 
covered you, change your sMv. Accustomed 
to look for you in one shape, he will never 
dream of your turning up in another." 

Solano had noticed the last day or two 
that his shadowy follower was not quite so 
persistent in his intentions. True, he was 
still followed, but not so continually as 
before. The deduction he drew was, that, 
whatever the object might have been for 
which he had been so strictly supervised, the 
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promoters of that supervision had obtained 
no information that promised to pay them 
for the expense of it, that they consequently 
were relaxing in strictness, and that, in a 
little more, they would probably abandon it 
altogether. But Solano had arrived at a 
most erroneous conclusion. He had never 
been watched quite so closely as he was at 
present. He looked round for his accus- 
tomed attendant as he left his lodgings, and 
could see nothing of him, but Solano was 
much too old a hand to think, just because 
he did not at once see this man, that he was 
necessarily neglecting his allotted task. He 
knew he should very likely find him follow- 
ing his footsteps before he got very far from 
home. He loitered at more than one shop 
window to enable himself to have a good 
look behind him. He paused for a moment 
at the entrance of the " Criterion," and 
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again convinced himself that " the reduced 
tradesman " was no longer honouring him 
with observiance. He took no heed of the 
smart city gentleman, who, with a profusion 
of watch-chain and shiniest of hats, brushed 
past him and made for the American drink- 
ing bar. 

Now, the usual way to pass through the 
"Criterion" from the Piccadilly to the 
Jermyn Street side is past the buflfet, through 
the side door on the right at the south end 
of the room, and so out at the grill-room 
entrance. But Solano, resolving to leave 
nothing to chance, had made it his business 
to discover another route, which, starting 
from the first floor, goes through several 
tortuous passages, and, eventually descending 
past the lavatories, brings you out into 
Jermyn Street This is used only by the 
employes, and never by the public unless 
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conducted' that way after the theatre foy 
Bupper to the grill-room. Solano ran rapidly 
up the stairs, darted through a door to the 
left, and proceeded by this comparatively 
unknown road to the other side of the 
building. Now, as he ran up the steps, 
that smart city gentleman emerging quickly 
from the American bar followed him, but — 
through the passages — Wilkinson, for of 
course it was he, dared not come within 
sight of his maUj as in these little used 
passages another person following him 
would have been certain to attract Solaoo's 
attention; He pursued him by the sound of 
his footsteps', but when he dashed out at 
the Jermyn Street entrance Wilkinson dis- 
covered that his man had vanished. The 
detective glanced right and left, but could 
catch no glimpse of Solano. . 

And now Wilkinson showed his qualifica- 
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tions for his profession. He did not even 
know which way Solano might have turned 
on leaving the building. To pick him up 
again in either the crowd of Regent Street 
or bustle of the Haymarket was hopeless. 
If he had utterly lost his man, there was 
an end of it, but remembering what old 
Williams had told him, he thought it was 
just possible that Solano would take a line 
which would never occur to any less astute 
practitioner. It was possible, he thought, 
that Solano might never have crossed the 
threshold of the grill-room entrance ; at all 
events, it was his sole chance. If Solano 
had turned right or left or doubled back, 
then it was useless to hope to catch sight 
of him again to-day. Having come to this 
conclusion, Wilkinson hailed the nearest 
hansom, bade the man draw ap close to . 
the door, say that, if hailed, he was engaged 
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by a gentleman inside, and await further 
orders. Solano, as he anticipated, shortly 
came out into Jermyn Street, glanced round 
to see if the reduced tradesman was any- 
where to be seen, took no notice of the 
rather over-dressed gentleman who was 
studying the prints and pictures in the fine 
arts shop some twenty paces to the east 
side of the door, and was about to get into 
the detective's cab, when the driver ex- 
plained to him, as directed, that he was 
engaged. This necessitated Solano's walk- 
ing towards Kegent Street in search of 
another, which was speedily found, and a 
minute or so more and Wilkinson is track- 
ing Solano to Maida Vale in precisely the 
same fashion that he had followed his wife. 
As Solano pulled up at the door of Cleve- 
land Lodge, the detective drove quietly by, 
making a note of the house as he did so. 
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He drove a little further up the road, then 
got out and dismissed his cab. To prose- 
cute a few inquiries in the neighbourhood . 
pretty much in the same manner as Solauo 
himself had done, was of course very easy, 
and he presented himself at Mr. Prossiter's 
office the next day with the intelligence that, 
as far as his observations had carried him, 
the only lady that Solano visited was a 
Mrs. Beecher, and that though, never having 
seen either Mrs. Beecher or Mrs. Somers 
himself, it was impossible he could identify 
them, yet he had very little doubt that they 
were one and the same woman. 

Solano found Marion anxiously expecting 
him. " I have been wanting to see you for 
two or three days," she observed, motioning 
him to a chair. " There is your money ; 
and now I tell you fairly I ani afraid to go 
on with this personation. I have been re- 
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cognized as Mrs. Somers more than once 
in the last fejv years, though I have 
passed under the name of Beecher, but of 
course the explanation was easy until you 
appeared. I had been left a widow and 
married again. But a man so well known 
about London as you were twelve years ago 
is still more certain to be recollected, and it 
cannot be long before Fred Riversley hears 
of the connection between us." 

"Likely to be longer than you think,*' 
he replied ; " at all events, I fancy it will 
be long enough to serve my turn. Riversley 
certainly would know that Mrs. Somers and 
Mrs. Beecher were one, but please to re- 
member that he has no idea that Solano 
and Somers are the same persons. He has 
never known me by any other name than I 
at present bear." 

** That matters little," she said, wearily ; 
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" do not lull yourself with the idea that no 
one will arise to inform him that his confi- 
dential secretary, or whatever you call your- 
self, is Edward Somers, the gambler and 
speculator, who was ruined some years ago 
under very doubtful circumstances." 

*' Eiversley would be very little astonished 
at the discovery of those two last amiable 
weaknesses in my character. He has known 
me pretty much in that way during all our 
acquaintance. The important facts he does 
not know about me, are my name, and that 
I have the honour to be your husband. But 
listen, Marion, I too have made up my mind 
that our little comedy is getting rather too 
dangerous to continue ; but I do not mean 
to have such an unsatisfactory last act as 
you propose. I have come down to settle 
this with you as, for excellent reasons, it is 
desirable my visits here should be very rare. 
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We must capitalize this eight hundred a 
year. You shall take, or rather I will for 
you, a lump sum down, ten thousand 
pounds if we can get it ; if not, as much 
of it as we can persuade Eiversley to part 
with." 

"Absurd — that would lead to inquiry, 
and that to exposure. I live in dread that 
thi3 man Tewson will call again." 

" Ah ! stop a moment," interrupted 
Solano, " tell me exactly what took place 
between you." 

Marion then described minutely her in- 
terview with Tewson ; Solano heard her 
story, and then questioned her somewhat 
closely concerning him. The man had 
evidently never hinted that he was de- 
manding hush money. He had apparently 
done no more than begged a small loan on 
the strength of having rendered Marion a 
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slight service ; Solano was too bold a villain 
to be easily scared. The appearance of this 
man Tewson, taken in conjunction with the 
surveillance exercised over himself, made him 
apprehensive that some one was secretly 
and silently working against him. With 
what object he could not tell, but to a man 
of Solano's antecedents there was a proba- 
bility of their discovering awkward facts 
in his earlier career which he would prefer 
should remain in oblivion. The sooner his 
scheme of capitalization was carried out the 
better, as it was quite likely, he thought, 
that he might find it expedient to retire 
with all he could lay his hands on to the 
Continent. 

He accordingly drew up a letter which, 
after considerable pressure, he induced 
Marion to copy, proposing that her annual 
income should be commuted for a lump 
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sum. This he undertook to put before 
Sir Frederick. 

" Only let me persuade him to accede to 
these terms and once get possession of the 
coin, and then, my sweet wife, I will trouble 
you no more. You shall go your way and 
I will go mine." With which words he 
nodded carelessly to her and bade her good- 
bye. 

But when, the next day, Solano laid the 
matter before his patron, he found that he 
h^d a more difficult task than he antici- 
pated. The baronet was by no means in 
the best of humours. He had been more 
irritated at the breaking off of his intended 
marriage and its cause than people would 
readily believe. He had been very much in 
earnest with regard to his cousin, and now 
not only was all that at an end, but also 
the idea of that more reputable and de- 
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corous life which he had pictured to himself 
as leading. The assumption of the position 
of a family man, endued with all domestic 
virtues and propriety, seemed for ever be- 
yond hi8 reach. Besides, now-a-days, he 
was inclined to be close-handed. Unwill- 
ing to part with money except to obtain 
some desired equivalent, this proposed ten 
thousand pounds was, no doubt, a large 
sum to be called upon to part with. He at 
first flatly refused to have anything to do 
with it ; vowed he had been a fool ever to 
ihave granted Marion such a preposterous 
^allowance, and talked vaguely of submitting 
the question to arbitration of some sort. 
In vain Solano urged what a saving it would 
be to him in the long run ; that he would 
probably have to pay the annuity for the 
next five-and-twenty years, whereas ten 
thousand pounds represented but little more 
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than twelve years' annual income. The 
baronet listened, but still gave an obdurate 
refusal. Then Solano changed his ground, 
and hinted that Lady Kiversley was no 
more satisfied with the existing arrange- 
ment than he was ; that the agreement 
guaranteeing her eight hundred a year, had no 
real security for its payment ; and that she 
wanted a settlement, and would be likely 
to kick up a row, and " wash the family 
linen in public,'* if she did not get it. 

Sir Frederick gave a low laugh as he 
replied : " She's rather too late. Our mar- 
riage is the property of the public already, 
curse her, and they are welcome to know 
all details concerning it, for all I care." 

Then Solano began on another tack, and 
pointed out that it would be, perhaps, pos- 
sible to beat Marion down in her^ terms. 
What if they should offer nine thousand ? 
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At last the baronet listened with atten- 
tion. The idea of striking a hard bargain, 
and so getting the best of any one, had 
strange attraction for him in these days. 
"It is too much," he said, "I'll not give 
it/' 

" What, shall I oflTer her eight thousand 
five hundred ? though I doubt her taking 
it," rejoined Solano. 

" No, teU her I'll give her eight, and not 
another cent," said Sir Frederick. *^She 
may take it, or leave things as they are." 

"Well, I must do your bidding, but I 
can really give you no hope that Lady 
Eiversley will accept such an ofier as that" 

" I don't care a rush whether she does or 
not/' replied the baronet, and so the inter- 
view terminated. 



CHAPTER XL 

ETHEL ASKS A QUESTION. 

When Ethel came to think over all that 
had passed between herself and John Hain- 
ton, she found scant cause for satisfaction 
with her doings of the last few weeks. 
How terribly she had misunderstood him, 
and how badly she had behaved towards 
him. In working out her wild scheme of 
retaliation, it seemed too probable that she 
had done her dearest friend an irretrievable 
injury. It was more than likely that she 
had separated John Hainton and Maude for 
life. One thing was quite clear to her, that 
she must make to Maude by letter as full a 
confession as she had made to Hainton in 
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person. Then, again, she had also come to 
the conclusion that her intimate friend, 
Caroline Mangerston, was a false and 
treacherous woman. What were her reasons 
Ethel could not understand, but she thought 
there could be little doubt that Caroline 
had done her best to separate those two. 
She puzzled over it for some time, but could 
make nothing more out of it than that, from 
some cause or other, Miss Mangerston en- 
tertained a bitter dislike to Hainton, and was 
perfectly unscrupulous as to the means by 
which she might work him evil. The same 
afternoon Miss Clothele had received a line 
of adieu from Hainton, saying that after 
what had occurred he should leave town 
immediately ; that under the circumstances 
he preferred wishing her good-bye by letter 
to calling ; and enclosing the card which he 
had received for that fatal dance at Prince's 
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Gate. And Ethel saw that he was right 
about the hour. It was hardly possible that 
Miss Mangerston could have made such a 
mistake by accident. 

The first thing to be done was to write to 

Miss Kiversley, and Ethel had covered a 
good three sheets of note paper before she 
had succeeded in explaining all her motives. 
"I am afraid, dearest Maude," she wrote, 
'* that you may never forgive me ; in 
attempting to avenge the indignity which 
I considered had been put upon you, I 
have, it may be, done you more harm 
than if I had been your bitterest enemy. 
I can only implore of you one thing, 
when, as I fervently hope, Mr. Hainton, 
getting over the intoxication of the past 
few weeks, returns to his allegiance do 
not judge him too severely for this episode. 
Bear in mind that to bring him to my feet I 
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stooped in a way that makes my cheeks 
tingle yet. 1 employed wiles and arts to 
which you would never condescend ; and, 
though I believe that I could have made him 
marry me, remember that he never asked 
me, nor do I believe ever really loved me. 
Forgive me, if you can, and rest assured 
that I shall refrain from all such scheming 
in future. Ever your own, 

"Ethel Clothele." 

She had just finished and sealed this 
epistle, when Miss Mangerston entered the 
room. 

'^How did you get on this morning, 
Ethel ? " inquired that young lady, as she 
threw her hat on the table. " Did you 
flout that traitor as he deserved? did you 
make Mr. Hainton understand that change 
of mind is not solely the prerogative of the 
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male sex ? did you laugh in his face, and 
let him know that, when you married, it 
would be somethino^ a little higher than a 
Clumberahire bumpkin ? '' 

Miss Cloth ele looked gravely at the 
speaker. By the new light she had acquired 
from the scene of the morning, she saw in a 
manner that she had never as yet done, the 
rancorous spite and malice displayed by the 
fair Caroline. 

" Our talk," she said, quietly, . " took a 
very different turn from that you seem to 
have anticipated. Mr. Haiuton asked no 
such question as you supposed, nor is it 
likely he ever will. What makes you dis- 
like him so ? " 

" I — oh ! I don't know ; we dislike people 
because — because, we don't like them ; they 
have trod on our dress, not asked us to dance, 
or have been prosy when placed next us at 
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dinner. He has been rude to me, Mr. 
Hainton; and you, what made you stay 
your vengeance ? You know, Ethel, that 
man would have been on his knees to you 
this morning if you had so willed it." 

" And I am very glad to say I did not," 
rejoined Miss Clothele. " What made you 
put twelve as the hour for my dance on Mr. 
Hainton's card ? " 

" I don't know that I did. I am not sure 
that I even wrote it. What makes you 
ask ? Does he say so ? " 

"You wrote it, and you filled it in for 
that hour, for here it is ; " and, as she spoke, 
Ethel lifted the card from the writing table. 

*' A slip of the pen, I suppose," replied 
Miss Mangerston, carelessly. 

*'And I suppose it was a slip of the 
tongue, your telling him Sir Frederick was 
engaged to marry Maude Kiversley, when 
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you knew that she was nothing of the 
kind." 

"Excuse me, Ethel, you are giving me 
credit for more intelligence than I possessed. 
They were about a great deal together, and 
it was surely said at the time, were going to 
marry. I can't be held responsible for the 
truth of every bit of gossip I hear, and give 
currency to." 

" You know that is not quite what I mean. 
I accuse you of having deliberately plotted to 
separate Mr. Hainton and Maude Eiversley, 
and further " 

"And further," interrupted Miss Man- 

■ 

gerston, springing to her feet, " I suppose, 
of flirting with Mr. Hainton, till all London 
thought marriage must be the end of it ; 
against which of us two do you think the 
biggest indictment could be framed? I 
think our social judges would pronounce 
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me the minor culprit ; but I hate Mr. 
Hainton, and I am as good a hater as the 
old bear of Bolt Court, and I hate this chit 
of a Clumbershire girl. She was coming 
between you and me, and I would ever work 
mischief, if I could, to any woman that did 
that. Through you, if you had not blenched 
at the last moment, I should, at all events, 
have indulged part of my dislike to Mr. 
Hainton ; you had him tied to the stake, 
and the whip, so to speak, in your hands, 
and then you forbore to speak, and spared 
him all the scorn and derision which had 
been so carefully prepared for him." 

"I have behaved badly enough, but my 
machinations were the mere outcome of your 
previous ones, nor did I ever in the first 
instance mean to carry them as fitr as I have 
done. A slight flirtation, in which Mr. 
Hainton could have been severely snubbed. 
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was my first intention. After what you 
have said we can never be the same again. 
You declare you will allow no woman to 
come between yourself and me." 

" I can't help it, Ethel, I cannot bear it I " 
exclaimed Miss Mangerston, bursting into 
tears ; " you do not know how I suflfer. I 
love you so very dearly, that to see anybody 
usurping my place in your confidence drives 
me to madness." 

" I am sorry to pain you, Caroline," said 
Miss Clothele, gently ; " but it is impos- 
sible we can go on so ; I most certainly 
cannot pledge myself to have but one inti- 
mate friend. By your own confession you 
would never scruple to intrigue against any 
woman with whom I should form a clos.e 
friendship. Don't think I want to quarrel 
with you, but for the future we must live on 
a diflFerent footing." 
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At this moment the door opened and the 
servant announced Colonel Leslie. Miss 
Mangerston snatched her hat from the table, 
and passing the colonel with a hurried bow 
and a half-muttered remark about a raging 
toothache, fled to her own room, not wishing 
to expose the traces of the late storm to 
Leslie's gaze. 

" I am so glad to see you, Colonel Leslie," 
said Ethel, as they shook hands ; " I have 
to thank you for your advice, which I have 
followed. It was not a pleasant business, as 
you may suppose. At one time Mr. Hain- 
ton threatened to be harder on me than 
you anticipated, but he let me off lightly 
at the end, and we parted good friends. 
He has left town for Clumbershire. I have 
found that I have thoroughly misunderstood 
him, and have been acting under most 
erroneous impressions." 
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" However, all is satis&ctorily cleared up 
now, I trust." 

" Yes, I think so," replied Ethel, smiling ; 
"and though Mr. Hainton was not severe 
with me, don't think that I escaped 
punishment altogether. He unintention- 
ally gave me a slap in the face I well 
deserved." 

" You speak metaphorically, of course ; 
but siurely Hainton, badly as you have 
behaved to him, did not let anything very 
bitter escape his lips." 

" No, but without meaning it he inflicted 
a severe blow on my woman's vanity. I 
don't believe that Mr. Hainton was one bit 
in love with me. Knowing what I now 
know, and having had time to think it all 
over, I have come to the conclusion that he 
was seeking, in the first instance, to punish 
Maude in the same manner that I thought 
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to punish him^ and that finally he got out of 
his depth." 

" That, I think, is very natural/' rejoined 
Leslie, laughing. ^ As a rule, I ^ncy most 
of us would do that under the circum- 
stances." 

''Oh! I don't know," replied Ethel. 
" There are some of you keep your heads 
well enough, in spite of your professed 
devotion." 

" You must allow me to diflfer with you ; 
don't think me rude, but remember I have 
seen none of your admirers tried so hardly 
as Hainton." 

Ethel raised her hand in deprecatory 
fashion as she said, "Don't scold me any 
more about that." 

" Forgive me," he replied, " but you drew 
the allusion on yourself. However, I am not 
likely to offend again, as I have come to wish 
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you good-bye, and good-bye, sad to say, 
for some time. My leave is curtailed, 
and I am unexpectedly ordered out to * 
India, and consequently, for the next 
two years or so, England will know me 
no more." 

" It is very sudden, is it not ? " said Miss . 
Clothele, in a low voice. 

*•' Yes, but my second-in-command is, un- 
fortunately, invalided home, so I must go 
out to take his, or rather, my own proper 
place." 

" I shall miss you terribly," she mur- 
mured. "Who is to pull me out of my 
scrapes now ? " 

" Let us hope that you will get into no 
more ; my interference was rash, but I am 
happy to think was successful. I shall take 
with me in my exile the proud satisfaction 
of having brought together again the two 

p 2 
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nicest girls I have met with during all my 
furlough." 

' " And which of us do you like best ? " 
asked Ethel, quickly. 

" Ah ! that is a question which I regret I 
am not called upon to decide. One is not 
compelled, you see, to make up one's mind 
about who one likes best until one has serious 
intentions. To ask a girl to give up all the 
comforts of an English home and the plea- 
sures of a London season, for a life on the 
Indian frontier, is to expect so much that 
it keeps one proof against temptation. It 
is safer not to ask questions which can only 
have negative replies." 

He dropped out these last words slowly, 
for it faintly dawned across him that had he 
not regarded Hainton's acceptance as such a 
foregone conclusion, it was just possible that 
he might have been listened to with favour. 
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He knew that he could retire from the service 
when he pleased, and that there was there- 
fore no necessity that his wife need ever 
even go to India unless she liked. 

" What nonsense, Colonel Leslie, as if any 
woman who really loved a man would not 
go to the end of the world with him if he 
asked her. She'd go to India, the Gold 
Coast, or Siberia, if necessary, of course she 
would. She might not like it, but she'd do 
it. And now, tell me, which do you like 
best, Maude or me ? " 

"Pray reconsider that question," said 
Leslie in a voice which shook a little, in spite 
of his efforts to control himself ; " you would 
not, I know, make a jest of me. Do think, 
after what hm just passed, the interpretation 
I may put upon it." 

There was a pause of nearly a minute 
before she spoke, during which EalphLesUe's 
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pukes throbbed more tumultubusly than 
. they had ever done in the fiercest strife. 

" I know thoroughly what I am asking," 
she replied at length, and in a steady tone, 
though her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
dropped: "I am asking Ealph Leslie to take 
charge of me for life, and promising if he 
:will take me to go with him where he 
wills." 

Ere her speech was well finished Ralph 
Leslie was by her side, and clasping both her 
hands in his exclaimed, " This is more happi- 
ness than I ever dared to hope for. Tell me 
again, Ethel, if you really mean it." 

"It is all too true, Ralph," she whispered. 
" I have asked you to marry me, and unless," 
she continued with a faint smile, " you are 
rude enough to refuse, you will have to do 
it . You might have known, if you cared to 
know so, that I always liked you extremely, 
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but it was not till the last few weeks, not, in 
short, until I entangled myself with Mr. 
Hainton, that I knew I loved you. Promise 
me one thing." 

Leslie bowed his head. 
" Promise me that you will try and forget 
that I had to reverse the usual order of 
things and ask you to be my husband; but I 
could not let you go to India, and you know 
that you would not have spoken if I had 
not." 

" I fear that is beyond my power. While 
memory lasts I shall never forget that you had 
the courage to proffer the cup of happiness 
that I had never dared to hope was within 
my reach ; but, promise for promise, I so 
dread the shipwreck of my newly-found 
happiness that I am going to ask you to 
pledge yourself that Miss Mangerston shall 
never come between us." 
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As he spoke the drawing-room door opened 
noiselessly and Miss Mangerston entered. 
Absorbed with themselves, the lovers failed 
to catch her light step upon the carpet, and 
at the sound of her own name she paused. 

"I have a superstitious fear of her," he 
continued. " I think she had a good deal to 
do with the bringing about some of the past 
complications, and, above all, people say that 
more than one of your intimacies has been 
severed by her means." 

" And people's observations do them in- 
finite credit," cried Miss Mangerston in clear 
and ringing tones. " Yes, I dissolved more 
than one friendship of Ethel's, and should, 
perhaps, have dissolved some more, but for 
this. Had I ever suspected, Colonel Leslie, 
that you were to become the favoured suitor of 
Ethel's you would have found your love-story 
not quite so easy to bring to a satisfactory 
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conclusion ; but I did not. It is all over now, 
and if I have sinned against you, Ethel, I 
can only say I would sin once more if I had 
the opportunity. Others may love you 
better, but none will ever love you with the 
mad, passionate devotion that I have done: 
a devotion that brooked neither friend nor 
lover should be nearer to you than myself. 
Had it not been for Colonel Leslie, I should 
have gradually made my peace with you, 
little though you may think it ; but I despair 
of beating him. I shall leave you to-morrow 
morning. I cannot bear to stand second 
where I have so long stood first. You will 
make her leaving easy for Mamma, I know, 
Ethel, for the sake of byegone days. As for 
you, Ralph Leslie, I shall hate you to my 
dying day, as having deprived me of the 
affection of the only human being whose 
love I really coveted." And then, before 
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Leslie could interfere to prevent her, Caroline 
Mangerston sprang forward, covered Ethel's 
hand with passionate kisses, and then flinging 
it disdainfully from her, rushed from the 
room. 

" Jealousy of your love, my dear, I think, 
has a little turned her head, and, perhaps, 
terror of her influence over you has a little 
upset my judgment ; but you see I did not 
speak altogether without reason/' 

'* You were right, Ralph, as you always 
have been, but you need never fear that 
Caroline or any one else can come between 
us now." 

" Good-bye," he murmured. " I must 
endeavour to postpone this India journey if 
possible, and the sooner that is seen to the 
easier it will be." 

" Then, good-bye ; only remember one 
thing — If you must go, I go too." 



CHAPTER XIL 

CAN YOU PARDON ME ? 

Arthur Riversley, althougli he habi- 
tually shruDk from confronting the disagree- 
ables of life, was now like the traditional 
rat in the comer, compelled to face them. 
His creditors were not only clamorous but 
threatening in their importunities. Money 
he must have, and there was only one 
quarter to which he could now possibly 
look for it. He must appeal to his father. 
That the Reverend Mortimer should receive 
the schedule of his son's debts and liabilities 
without considerable irritation, was hardly 
to be expected ; but, having begun life as a 
younger son himself, and having never, 
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contrary to the customs of the Riversleys, 
involved himself in pecuniary difficulties, he 
further swelled with all the virtuous indig- 
nation which those amongst us who have not 
fallen invariably feel against the sinners 
that succumb. A man of the Reverend 
Mortimer's means, who had always allowed 
his son a proportionately fair income, was 
certainly entitled to feel indignant at being 
called upon to pay a couple of thousalid 
pounds, as the outcome of Arthur s Uni- 
versity career and his first two years' 
residence at the Temple. He at first utterly 
declined to have anything further to say to 
him, saying that he must take the conse- 
quences of his own folly, and, for the future, 
he should make him a reduced allowance 
sufficient to procure him decent food, lodging, 
and clothes, as he could not see a Eiversley 
quite go to the workhouse ; but that for aU 
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the luxuries of life he would henceforth have 
to depend upon his own exertions. 

For the next week the Kectory circle was 
wondrous troubled. The Reverend Mortimer 
was no doubt an indolent man, but, when he 
has once made up his mind to be disagree- 
able, it is extraordinary the energy displayed 
by the niost apathetic of individuals. The 
Kector emptied the vials of his wrath not 
only upon the head of the delinquent, but 
was liberal enough to include the whole 
family. He snapped at the partner of his 
bosom as if she was answerable for her son's 
extravagance. He upbraided her and her 
daughters with having combined to bolster 
up Arthur in his belief of inheriting the 
Latimer estates. He sneered at their 
credulity, utterly ignoring that he had been 
quite as credulous as anybody after the first 
few weeks. When poor Maude gallantly 
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faced the storm and attempted to do battle 
for her brother, Bhe was sharply recommended 
to reserve her eloquence for her own use, as 
there were doubtless milliner's bills and the 
like liabilities coming in on her account. 

"I am awfully sorry, Maude/' said the 
young man as he paced up and down the 
garden one morning with his sister, " to have 
let you all in for my row. My father might 
confine himself to pitching into me instead 
of distributing his amenities all round. And 
what I am to do exactly, I can't see. Cutting 
my income down to the minimum most 
assuredly won't help to pay my debts. You 
look harassed to death, and not a bit like 
the bright bonnie Maude we took up to 
London." 

"Oh, never mind me," she replied. 
"What we have to think about is you at 
present. Papa may rage, and you will have 
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more than one homil j to listen to yet^ but 
he will pay your debts in the end, never fear. 
But, Arthur, you really will have to work in 
the future. You have no Will-o'-the-wisp 
inheritance to dazzle you now. When papa 
has a little cooled down, I shall be able to 
make him see that some allowance ought to 
be made for the disturbing influence that 
exercised over you." 

" You are a dear good sister," he replied, 
with a faint smile. "My mother tells me 
you nearly got your poor little nose bit off 
in standing up for me only yesterday." 

" Yes," she said, " papa generally listens 
to what I say, but he did set me down on that 
occasion, and replied that he had little doubt 
that he should shortly hear of my being in 
the like difficulties." 

"My poor Maudie, I hope it is not so," 
he enquired, anxiously. " I know that girls* 
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dress costs so much in these days, and living 
with Miss Clothele and her set you must 
have been at times hard put to it." 

*^No, no," she said, shaking her head 
and laughing at the anxiety depicted 
on his countenance. "Don't think I 
am a fellow-criminal. It was hard work, 
and I am utterly ruined, but I managed to 
make both ends meet. Mamma's sisters 
were very kind to me, and came to the 
rescue more than once." 

"And you don't mind that all is at an 
end between you and Frederick." 

" You know, Arthur," she said, gently, 
"that arrangement was all your doing — 
entered into at your persuasion— and, as far 
as I was concerned, mainly to extricate you 
from your difficulties. It was a great relief 
to me when it came to an end, but, from 
what I have since learnt, I can only say I 
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am supremely thankful that I am free. Not 
even to save you, Arthur, could I have con- 
sented to that engagement knowing what I 
know now/' 

"What! you have heard of still worse 
doings on Frederick's part ? '* 

"No, I have heard nothing whatever 
about him. Don't tease me to tell you what 
it is that I have learnt — that is my secret, a 
secret which I sincerely hope to confess to 
you one of these days." 

He looked wistfully into her face as if to 
read her thoughts, but, colouring slightly 
under his keen scrutiny, she turned away 
and walked towards the house. He fol- 
lowed her slowly, feeling no little remorse 
that he should have so worried her in 
London to serve his own ends. He was 
very fond of his eldest sister, and the resolute 
way in which she stood up for him now in 
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the hour of disgrace made him feel still more 
penitent for bullying her into a betrothal 
which she had disliked. He could no longer 
shut his eyes to the selfishness of his own 
conduct. He had indeed more glozed it 
over than been blind to it at the time. How 
Arthur Kiversley will bear adversity if it 
should come upon him may be doubted, but 
he has, at all events, shown inability as yet 
to bear too much prosperity. In the course 
of the next two or three days Arthur had to 
endure more than one philippic from the 
irate Rector. At the end of that time the 
Reverend Mortimer's wrath began to calm. 
He reflected that he should have to pay his 
son's debts in the end, and that it was of no 
use making his own family as well as him- 
self exceedingly uncomfortable. Arthur was 
formally summoned to the study, and there 
his father, entirely dropping the style of 
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snappish and irritable harangue to which he 
had so far condemned the culprit, addressed 
him in good, honest, straightforward terms, 
pointing out to him that though, in con- 
sideration of his being only yet at the out- 
set of life, and his head having been a little 
turned by this unfortunate will, his debts 
should be paid for him this time, that he 
must contrive to live upon his allowance for 
the future, and depend for further increase 
to his income entirely upon his own ex- 
ertions. 

"Remember," said the Eector, in con- 
clusion, " that your mother and sisters 
will chiefly pay the penalty of your 
extravagance : there will be no London for 
them for the next three years." 

"Arthur winced at his father's final 
words. He felt more remorse for his folly 
than he had as yet done. He had never 
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reflected that his sisters would probably 
have to bear the punishment for his wrong- 
doings — and they had been very kind to 
him of late ; even Bessie had forborne to 
banter him. Is it not always so ? Do not 
the women of his family always pet and 
pity the black sheep in his day of retribu- 
tion ? An *' only son ! " one can easily 
imagine his mother and sisters sympa- 
thised with and made as much of him 
as if he had been the victim of undeserved 
misfortune. 

Arthur walked forth from his father's 
sanctum, after the wont of young gentle- 
men under such circumstances, filled with 
penitence and high resolve — ^high resolve, 
alas ! which so often ends in producing no 
results. 

John Hainton was not likely to be long 
at Enderly without coming across the 
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Eiversley family. He met the Rector on 
the Clumford bench. He encoimtered the 
young ladies in the streets of the town ; 
and i^Maude, though she greeted him shyly, 
yet no longer assumed towards him that 
chiUing manner which had so repelled him 
upon the few occasions that they had met 
this year in town. He began to turn over 
in his mind whether it was not possible to 
put things right between them. He won- 
dered whether she was aware of what had 
taken place between him and Ethel, or 
whether she still looked upon him as either 
engaged, or about to be, to Miss Clothele. 
He thought, and no doubt rightly, that if 
Maude could but be made acquainted with 
the truth of that episode it would assist 
his cause considerably ; but then he saw no 
means of doing that, unless he should tell 
her himself, and John Hainton pondered 
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deeply as to whether he had the courage to 
do that. The report that he was about 
to be married to the London heiress had, 
as he anticipated, reached Clumbershire, 
and he was exposed, upon more than one 
occasion, to awkward congratulations on the 
subject. It struck him, however, as some- 
what singular that the Keverend Mortimer 
never alluded to it in any way, and at 
length he became sanguine that the rectory 
family were in possession of the truth. He 
would call, and be guided by circum- 
stances. It really was incumbent upon him 
to call, he argued, as a matter of ordinary 
courtesy, and, by way of giving "circum- 
stances" every chance, he selected a day 
when he knew the Eeverend Mortimer had 
a parish-meeting to attend, and when he had 
also ascertained that a neighbouring cricket- 
club had invoked Arthur's assistance. 
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Mrs. Eiversley received him with the 
warm welcome he had ever counted on at 
Clumford Rectory, and Maude, too, seemed 
pleased to see him. As for Miss Bessie, a 
couple of years had somewhat mellowed her 
boisterous manner. She was eighteen now, 
and, though not fully admitted to Maude's 
confidence, had a pretty shrewd inkling of 
how matters stood. She did sisterly 
service upon this occasion; rattled away 
and foimd talk for the whole party at 
luncheon, protested Mr. Hainton must come 
and see the garden afterwards, and when 
she had brought him and Maude to the 
verge of the ha-ha, for the purpose of 
admiring some beds of scarlet geranium, 
bordered with lobelia, vanished as suddenly 
as discreetly. 

" Miss Riversley, will you pardon me if I 
touch upon a subject I have greatly at 
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heart. It is nothing much to you, perhaps, 
but it is of great importance in my eyes. 1 
have been the credulous victim of much 
misrepresentation. I may say more than 
that, I have been, with malice prepense^ 
made to believe that things were very 
diflFerent from what they really were. 
I know I am not making myself clear. 
It is so difficult to explain without in- 
culpating others — I cannot do that." 

" Would it help you if I told you that I 
had a letter from Ethel Clothele, about a 
week ago ? " 

" Yes ; I think so. It depends upon how 
much she told you. But she owes me some 
little reparation, and I think would behave 
generously. I wonder whether you can 
also ? '' 

'^ I don't know that I have anything to 
behave generously about," returned Maude, 
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vainly trying to look unconscious. " She 
said Miss Manc^erston had made a deal of 
mischief between her and her Mends, of 
whom I am ona She wrote and explained 
herself, in my case, and asked me to forgive 
her." 

"And did she not ask you to forgive 
me?" 

It was a lucky shot, and Maude's tell- 
tale cheeks told Hainton that Ethel had 
made full confession. 

"I don't know what I have to forgive, 
Mr. Hainton," she faltered. 

"My darling, don't fence with me any 
longer; I see Ethel Clothele has told you 
everything, that you know the whole story 
of Miss Mangerston's treachery and my 
madness. Believe me, Maude, if I feigned 
a passion for Ethel, it was in all the reck- 
lessness of despair, in all the fury of 
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jealousy. I never loved woman but you ; 
and before I was compelled to depart at an 
hour's notice to America, had hoped that 
I was in a fair way to make you love me. 
When I returned, the first thing I heard 
was of your engagement. The first time I 
met you, your own bearing, and Miss 
Mangerston's lips, confirmed it. Can you 
make no allowance, Maude, for the bitter 
disappointment I endured. Did Ethel tell 
you what took me to America ? " 

''Ethel has told me all, Mr. Hainton," 
replied the girl, in a low, but clear voice. 
" From the great service you rendered her, 
to what she is pleased to call — " and here 
Maude stopped. 

"Our treachery to you," said Hainton. 
*' Can you forgive us ? Can you pardon 
me, so far as to let things be between us as 
they were before I went to Anaerica ? " 
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And, though Maude's answer was an 
almost inaudible monosyllable, yet it seemed 
perfectly satisfactory and intelligible to 
John Hainton. 



C If AFTER XIIL 

"they will say I KILLED fflM." 

Sir Frederick, still lingering in town for 
the purpose of concluding the arrangement he 
has finally entered into with Marion through 
the agency of Solano — to wit — the payment 
of eight thousand pounds down in Ueu of any 
annuity, was startled one morning by a letter 
from Mr. Prossiter. In it the lawyer informs 
him that Solano is identical with one Edward 
Somers, and then proceeds to depict the 
career of Mr. Somers in language more 
forcible than flattering. Mr. Prossiter is so 
far right in his conjectures, that further than 
some languid feeUng of surprise that he 
should not have become acquainted with his 
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secretary's real name during all the years he 
had known him, Sir Frederick felt no whit 
astonished. From what he himself knew of 
Solano's career, he was quite prepared to find 
that part of his life, of which he was in 
ignorance,had been of much the same pattern; 
but the lawyer would have been thoroughly 
satisfied with the dramatic efiect he had pro- 
duced could he have seen the start which the 
baronet gave when he read that this Somers 
had a very pretty wife still living in London, 
though passing at present under the name of 
Beecher. 

In an instant Sir Frederick saw how he 
had been duped, and at once began to ponder 
how he was to turn the tables on the 
bold confederates that had plotted such 
a coup as eight thousand pounds at his 
expense. It was not that he felt altogether 
resentment. In the life that he had led 
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abroad, he had learnt to look upon such 
transactions in a spirit of liberality not 
accorded to them by right-thinking people. 
Against Marion, in particular, he felt no 
anger ; he was merely amazed that she should 
have had the hardiesse to attempt such an 
imposition. Had it concerned her alone, he 
would probably have made a jest of the 
whole affair, and in the exultation of being 
quit of all obligations as far as she was con- 
cerned, have laughed at the happy conclusion 
of a distasteful liaison. But with Solano it 
was diflFerent. He had, sad to say, a morbid 
jealousy of this his mentor in vice. He 
could not bear to be outwitted by this man 
who had so degraded him, this man who had 
gradually laughed away his sense of honour, 
who had persuaded him that all was fair in 
gaming, that the world was one continual 
game of " beggar my neighbour," in which 
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if you did not beggar him, your neighbour 
beggared you, and the fewer your scruples 
and the greater your dexterity, the more 
likely you were to rise a winner from either 
card, hazard table, or the battle of life 
generally. He was at once bitten with a 
feverish anxiety to beat Solano, but it must 
be to beat him in his own way, and he quite 
laughed to himself as he thought of the little 
surprise he should now be able to concoct for 
that worthy's edification. He did not in the 
least contemplate invoking the assistance of 
the law, but to lure Solano on to the com- 
pletion of his plot, and at the last moment 
show that he was in full possession of every 
particular concerning it, and had it in his 
power to hand the conspirators over to the 
police if he so willed. 

Marion Somers (to call her by her real 
name) was the daughter of the leading doctor 
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in a good-sized country town. Just twenty 
years ago she fell in love with Edward 
Som^rs, a dashing young corn-factor, who 
had just started in business in the same 
place. The old doctor, her father, demurred 
much to this marriage. Somers had already 
acquired the reputation of being rather too 
fond of cards and race-courses ; stUl he was 
apparently well-to-do, and as the young lady 
was one-and-twenty, and determined to have 
her own way, the doctor made the best of it, 
and after some little delay, the marriage 
took place. But in a country town the 
community not only interest themselves, but 
contrive to be exceedingly well informed 
regarding their neighbour's doings, and Mr. 
Somers speedily found that the results of his 
speculations on the card-table or on the race- 
course, aflForded food for much gossip, and 
were a matter of much curiosity amongst the 
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people axound him. This was no doubt 
flattering, but it did not at all meet with the 
approbation of Mr. Somers. He was by no 
means the man to hide his light under a 
bushel, but objected strongly even then, 
although with much less reason than he had 
subsequently, to the fierce light ol publicity 
being town upon his proceedings. He 
pronounced the old town too dull and 
stagnant to create a really good business in, 
and announced his intention of migrating to 
London. Here he substituted the Stock 
Exchange for the com business, and his card- 
playing and race-going were conducted on a 
very much larger scale. 

Some men, I verily believe, are bom in- 
nately bad — rogues from their very cradle, — 
and Solano was one of these. It was neither 
difficulties nor distress that drove him from 
the right path. He took the wrong from 
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sheer perversity. Be had excellent business 
capabilities, and could honestly have made a 
handsome income, only it pleased him better 
to make money by chicanery. The utter 
worthlessness of the man's character was 
gradually revealed to his unfortunate wife. 
All love between them was speedily at an 
end. There had not, indeed, been much left 
to carry with them to the metropolis, and 
then Solano deliberately set himself to kill 
Marion's self-esteem. He traded upon her 
beauty to decoy young men to his dinner 
parties, which were invariably followed by 
cards. He incited her to flirt with such of 
their guests as were wealthy, and showed a 
taste for play, and though it was never 
averred that Marion had gone astray, it was 
undoubtedly known that Mrs. Somers would 
go very far in her flirtations. Then came 
the grand crash. That pleasant villa in the 
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suburbs, plate, pictures, everything, down to 
Marion^s personal jewellery, were swept away, 
and Solano fled to the Continent, leaving his 
wife to subsist as she best could ; his last 
words to her being — ** If you do not see or 
hear of me within a twelvemonth, you may 
consider I am dead, at all events as far as 
you are concerned/' Fortunately for herself, 
Marion had some three thousand pounds 
which had been left her by an old aunt, and 
it was so tightly tied up, that neither she, 
nor her scoundrel of a husband, could pos- 
sibly touch it ; and upon the interest of this 
she contrived to scrape along until, some 
twelvemonth after Solano's flight, she met 
with Fred Kiversley. He fell honestly in 
love with her, and when we remember what 

■ 

Marion's life had been, we cannot much 
wonder that she lent a willing ear to his 
passionate pleading. 

B 2 
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Deserted by her husband, and left to 
maintain herself upon an income that would 
not, a little while ago, have gone far towards 
paying her dressmaker's bill, Marion's exist- 
ence had been * dreary in the extreme. She 
could not but contrast the good-looking 
guardsman with the rather under-bred men 
who had hitherto surrounded her and paid 
her such undisguised admiration. Fred 
Kiversley was of a class that she had hardly 
as yet come across. His attentions were 
very sweet to her — and she wound up by 
falling as passionately in love with him as 
if she had been a girl in her teens. She 
owed slight consideration to a husband 
who had shown none whatever to her, and 
speedily yielded to Kiversley's entreaties to 
make her home with him. He was at that 
time revelling in all the flush of the " Her- 
mit's " Epsoqi victory, of which mention is 
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made in tlie first chapter of this history. 
His winnings on that occasion enabled him 
to indulge Marion in many of the luxuries 
to which she had been formerly accustomed, 
and she, though unwittingly, contributed 
not a little to accelerate his ruin. She knew 
nothing about his real means, and, while 
living with her husband, had been accus- 
tomed to spend money lavishly. This was, 
perhaps, the happiest time of Marion's life. 
She lulled herself into the idea that Somers 
would never again cross her path, and in the 
delirium of her passion persuaded her lover 
to maxry her. Though eight years his senior, 
there were few handsomer women in town 
than Marion Somers at that time. A little 
later came Riversley's crash, and Marion 
was doomed to see her *^ second husband " 
follow in the steps of the first. Before his 
hurried departure it had been agreed between 
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them that she had better drop his name. 
The few people with whom they came in 
contact regarded Marion as Mrs. Riversley 
only by courtesy, and it was accordingly 
settled that she should take the name of 
Gardiner, which had belonged to some of her 
mother's family. 

Sir Frederick, after much meditation, came 
to the conclusion that in the first instance 
he would call at Cleveland Lodge and see 
Mrs. Somers. He felt a little curious to see 
how far she would have the courage to 
persevere in her imposture. He, accordingly, 
the day after he received Mr. Prossiter's 
letter, presented himself at Cleveland Lodge 
and sent in his card. Nervous and appre- 
hensive as she was of discovery, Marion 
guessed, the moment she saw it, that he knew 
all. He was scarcely likely, she deemed, 
to pay her a visit, Unlesa the knowledge had 
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come to him tiiat she was not his wife. 
"He has leamt," she muttered bitterly, 
'^ that I am only a woman who dared to risk 
a bigamous marriage for love of him." She 
poured a stii&sh dose of sal volatile into a 
little cold water, drank it off, and then 
braced herself to confnmt her visitor. The 
dread of danger is usually worse than its 
actual reality ; now that the bolt has actually 
fallen, Marion's nerve re-asserts itself. It 
was with head erect, that she swept regally 
into her drawing-room to receive Sir 

Frederick. 

He rose and bowed low in return to the 
stately bend with which she greeted him — 
*^ I must apologise, madam, for this intrusion," 
he said, in tones of studied coldness, " but I 
thought, perhaps, that the business matters 
between us could be better arranged by an 
interview than through a third person." 
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She was not a whit deceived by his speech. 
She felt just as sure that he was in the pos- 
session of the truth as when she first read his 
card. "It would have been better, Sir 
Frederick," she replied, in tones cold and 
steady as his own, "that you could have 

met me at our first interview with that 

ft 

friendship which, at least, I had a right to 
expect in memory of old days. You would 
have found no disposition to impose hard 
terms upon you. I would have conformed 
to any reasonable wishes on your part. 
You fell into the mistake," she continued, 
with a tinge of sarcasm in her voice, " of 
bullying a woman who was fool enough 
to remember that she had once loved 
you." 

"And suppose, madam, I was to point 
out to you that I am really unable to find 
such a sum as eight thousand pounds. 
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Would you consent to some considerable 
abatement of it ? " 

He was playing with her as the cat plays 
with the mouse in its claws — and she knew 
it as well as he did. 

"I would say, you shall] give me what 
you can. I would ask you for nothing,. if 
it were not that, if I fail to find some- 
thing approaching that sum, then the worst 
that can come to me will befall me." 

"I find you much more amenable to 
reason," he said, with a sneer, " than when 
you did me the honour to call upon me in 
Chesterfield Street. Perhaps a suspicion 
that I have been somewhat enlightened of 
late regarding your past history may in 
some measure account for it." 

"There is surely no need for further 
fencing," she replied scornfully ; " whatever 
you may have to allege against me, say it." 
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"I don^t know that I have so very much 
to say," replied the Baronet ; " I certainly 
have discovered that you showed a very 
pretty talent for mendacity concerning 
your first husband." 

"Yes," she cried, passionately; "I lied 
to you in all but my name ; but remember 
what I had gone through. The pinched 
starved life I was living when we met. I, 
who had been accustomed to flowers, car- 
riages, and the free command of money. I 
had changed all this for a garret, hard fare, 
and merino dresses. The admiration to 
which I had been accustomed ; was gone. 
Holding myself a widow in fact, though not 
in reality, there was not one of all the men, 
who had feasted at my husband's table, to 
whom I would have surrendered myself. 
At my husband's bidding I lavished smiles 
on these men, which were repaid with 
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bracelets, flowera, and insult, if not in word, 
in manner. Your delicate homage was so 
different to anything I had before experi- 
enced. What wonder that I listened to 
you ! I thought you rich. You offered me 
the luxury of my old life, combined with the 
greatest luxury of all, a protector whom I 
could — ^nay, did love — in the place of one 
whom I had learnt to hate, fear, and 
despise. If I urged you to marry me, it 
was because I so feared to lose you." 

She ceased. Sir Frederick paused for a 
moment, rather astonished at the storm he 
had called forth. Was she acting? he 
thought He knew too well how women 
can counterfeit on these occasions. 

** Yet," he said, at last, " in spite of all 
your present protestations, when you paid 
me your visit of a few weeks back, and 
knew that I must regard myself as legally 
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married to you, you asserted your determi- 
nation to insist upon every right the law 
allowed you." 

" Can you make no allowance, Frederick, 
for an angry woman, who, seeking you 
with all the memories of the old days 
crowding thick upon her, was bitterly 
disappointed with the coldness of her re- 
ception ? " 

" And you, madam," he returned, fiercely, 
" if you deem I deal harshly with you, I, 
in my turn, will ask if you can make no 
allowance for the bitterness of a man's dis- 
appointment, who finds his forthcoming 
marriage broken off through the malicious 
interposition of a former mistress." 

" Spare me," she cried. " It's the truth — 
I swear it — I had cheated myself into the 
belief that Somers was dead, at all events 
to me. I had never heard from or of him 
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since the day he left me. I did not know 
he was even alive till he called upon me 
here on your account." 

" And since that, I suppose, he has pulled 
the strings, and your letters have been 
written at his dictation." 

She bowed her head. 

" And now may I ask what share of the 
plunder does this precious husband of yours 
claim ? " 

" All," she replied, in a low tone. 

The Baronet indulged in a low whistle. 
Nobody was better aware of Somers' or 
Solano's rapacity than he was, but he cer- 
tainly, up to this, had looked upon it that 
the confederates had purposed dividing the 
spoils between them, in some shape. " And 
yet,'* he said, " with all this kindly feeling 
towards me, in memory of old days, you 
would have connived at my being robbed to 
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this extent — a robbery, too, which was to 
benefit you not one shilling." 

" I dare not do otherwise," she returned. 
" I always was afraid of him, and I have a 
greater dread of him now than ever. He 
threatened, if I did not do as he ordered 
me, to come and live here. I so loathe 
him, that I would suffer anything rather 
than that ; and forgive me," she continued, 
" but I have no longer courage to face 
poverty. He vowed to have his share of 
my home, and all that I have, if I failed to 
obtain this money from you." 

" A mighty pretty confession," exclaimed 
a voice, hoarse with passion, that came from 
the lawn outside ; " but as that whimpering 
fool has thought fit to make it," exclaimed 
Solano, stepping through the open French 
window, " I shall change my ground. You 
have scored a trick, Riversley, and now I 
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want to know what the devil you are doing 
in my house ? " 

The sullen scowl on the baffled ruffian's 
brow was not lost upon Eiversley. He read 
Solano'8 rage and disappointment in his face, 
and revelled in it. It was his hour of 
triumph, and he intended to make the most 
of it. He could recall times when Solano 
had meted out cynical and authoritative 
commands, which had made his pulses tingle, 
and — only he was too deep in the toils — 
would have been fiercely resented. Now it 
was his turn. His old tutor had tried to 
deceive him, and he had him at his mercy. 

" You always were good at brag, Solano, 
and I know you have plenty of nerve, but, 
my friend, you will have to face twelve of 
your countrymen for this impudent attempt 
to extort money." 

" Good. We shall see what will come of 
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it ; the town will understand Sir Frederick 
Kiversley, a good deal better than they do 
now, before my defence is concluded. As for 
my sweet wife there, she will have been 
taught a lesson in the obedience she owes to 
a husband." 

Marion literaUy cowered before the venge- 
ful glance that Solano threw at her. Her 
terror of him was only too evident. Sir 
Frederick could be ruthless as any man in 
his behaviour towards a woman, but he 
could not have raised his hand against her ; 
to him it appeared that Marion was in dread 
of physical violence. He had no intention 
of allowing that, while at the same time it 
amused him to see the usually cool and 
passive Solano thrown so utterly off his 
balance. In the gratification of his own 
resentment he resolved to goad and still 
further madden him. 
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** You look like a wife-beater," he said, in 
cool contemptuous tones, after a pause of 
some few seconds. "Kemember, I don't 
intend to permit any violence to this lady." 

" How I arrange my diflFerences with 
my wife is no concern of Sir Frederick 
Kiversley's. I certainly don't mean that you 
shall interfere between us. Now, perhaps, 
you will be good enough to go." 

"No," rejoined the Baronet, coolly. "I 
shall send for a policeman, and give you in 
charge. I cannot leave this woman at the 
mercy of your brutal temper." 

Solano made a step or two forward, but 
mastering himself by a supreme effort ex- 
claimed, fiercely, " Give me in charge 1 On 
what grounds, pray ? " 

" Go, oh 1 for Heaven's sake, go," cried 
Marion, as she threw herself between them. 
" You can do nothing for me, I have returned 
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to my slavery. When he looks like that, I 
know of old he means mischief." 

" Nonsense, Marion, I have little cause to 
love you at present, but you stood to me 
once, and I can't leave you at the mercy of 
a craven tiger like that." 

Solano's eyes glittered with all the fierce 
cruelty of the animal he had been compared 
to, as he sprang forward on his foe. Fred 
Riversley had been counted a good man 
with his hands in his old Guardsman days, 
and, swinging Marion on one side, met his 
adversary's rush with a straight left-hander 
that sent him reeling back with the blood 
trickling from his lip. But Solano had never 
lacked animal courage ; his blood was now. 
thoroughly up, and no sooner had he re- 
covered himself than he dashed in again at 
his adversary like a wild cat. He would 
probably have had but little chance, with the 
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Baronet, on account of the latter's pugilistic 
knowledge, but he received unforeseen as- 
sistance from Marion once more throwing her- 
self between them. Solano, now thoroughly 
mad with rage, struck her to the ground 
without a moment's hesitation. She clutched 
at Sir Frederick as she fell, and he, on his 
part, attempted to save her ; the consequence 
was, that for a moment he was almost 
defenceless.. Solano seized the opportunity 
quick as lightning, struck his adversary in 
the face with all his strength, and im^ 
mediately closed with him, and then began 
a savage struggle for the mastery between 
the two men, that from the occasional fierce 
ejaculations that escaped their lips boded 
scant mercy for the conquered. They were 
pretty evenly matched, but Solano, it was 
speedily evident, was the more powerful man 
of the two. They swayed backwards and 

8 2 
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forwards in their strenuous eflForts to tlirow 
each other. More than one chair, or table 
strewed with drawing-room knick-knacks, 
was overturned as the two men reeled against 
them. And now once more the contest 
brings them back to where Marion still lies 
senseless on the floor. Again is the luckless 
woman destined to work her ally'« undoing. 
As Solano forces his foe backwards, Sir 
Frederick's feet catch in the prostrate wo- 
man's draperies; with a supreme effort 
Solano hurls him backwards, and he comes 
to the ground, his head crashing heavily 
:against the fender as he does so. Solano 
rained a shower of blows upon his senseless 
victim's face, and then, springing to his feet, 
-gazes round for a minute at the scene of 
<^onfusion. 

Casting one glance at the bruised and 
battered countenance of his fallen foe, he 
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muttered, "A settlement you hardly ex- 
pected, my worthy friend, I fancy," and 
then proceeded to wipe the traces of the 
contest, as far as possible, from his own 
face. He next raised his wife, dashed some 
water in her face, and endeavoured to re- 
cover her. "The jade," he growled, "it's 
like her perversity. I have no time to spare, 
and of course want all the money she has in 
the house, and she persists in remaining 
insensible. She had, I recollect of old, a 
knack of fainting away for considerably over 
the customary period. But I must be off. 
The sooner I make tracks for the Continent 
again the better. Eiversley, when he comes 
round, is not likely to stop at anything in 
his thirst for vengeance." Here Solano once 
more looked towards his seDseless foe ; an un- 
easy expression crossed his countenance as he 
did so. Another second and he was kneeling 
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by Riversley's side, and dxawmg back the 
lid, peered anxiously into the prostrate 
man's eye. Another moment and his ner- 
vous fingers were feeling for the baronet's 
puke. A great awe fell upon him as 
neither heart nor pulse responded to his 
touch. He then raised the head, and saw 
to his horror a frightful wound in the back 
of the skull, the consequence of Sir Frederick 
falling across the fender. Solano turned 
white to his very lips a^ an inkling of the 
truth flashed across him. '^ Dead ! can he 
be dead ? " he muttered, as he gently lifted 
the Baronet on to the hearth-rug ; " and they 
will say it is I that have killed him/' 
SolanOy as it has been said, had plenty of 
animal courage, but it was small wonder 
that he shivered now as he realized what he 
had done, and what would be the probable 
consequences to himseE For a minute or 
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two he paused to think what he had best 
do. Then, as it flashed across him that no 
one had seen him enter the house^ the 
instinct of self-preservation urged him to 
seek safety in flight. Silently he vanished 
through the French window, with an execra- 
tion upon the evil destiny that had caused 
him ever to enter it, and as he sped through 
the sunshine thought with horror of the 
awful stilbess he had left behind. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TRIED FOR MURDER. 

A QUARTER-OF-AN-HOUR has elapsed, and 
the solemn stillness remains unbroken. 
Then Marion battles her way back slowly 
to sensibility, raises herself, and with a dazed 
expression looks round upon the scene of 
Fred Riversley's death. Almost at once his 
inanimate body catches her eye, and, with a 
shriek that rings through the house, she 
rushes to the bell, pulls it, and though not 
comprehending the truth, falls by his side 
in a fit of hysterical weeping. That shriek 
and that violent peal on the bell, so diflferent 
from their mistress's usual quiet ring, 
brought both cook and parlour-maid to the 
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drawing-room as quick as their legs could 
cany them. At the sight of her sobbing 
mistress, the disordered room, and the 
Baronet's prostrate form, the parlour-maid 
gave a shriek and looked upon the verge 
of following Marion's example; but old 
Catherine was made of sterner stuflF, she 
seized the girl by the arm, shook her 
sharply, and exclaimed : 

" No nonsense, you fool — ^you haven't got 
time to faint — run for the doctor as fast as 
you can, and leave me to take care of the 
mistress." 

The girl found the doctor fortunately at 
home, and he was speedily on the scene of 
action. A minute or two sufficed to show 
him that Marion's was a case of violent 
hysterics, brought on, in all "probability, by 
some great shock ; telling Catherine to get 
her mistress to bed as soon as possible, and 
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that he would come and see her again in a 
few minutes, he turned his attention to the 
other patient, and then his countenance 
became very grave — both pulse and heart 
were silent — and as he surveyed Fred 
Eiversley's battered face, it was but too 
evident that he had met a violent death. 
When he raised the head, the cause of death 
became at once visible ; ^^ Back of the skull 
driven completely in," he muttered, "no 
doubt by a blow, and a tremendously heavy 
blow, too, it must have been — ^inflicted pro- 
bably by a thick stick or bludgeon — ^it might 
have been a poker," and the doctor glanced 
round for the fire-irons, but there were none, 
they having been removed for the summer. 
When the Baronet fell, he not only fell 
with all his weight on the back of his head, 
but with the whole of Solano's on the top 
of him. Had he been left in his original 
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position^ the doctor would have perhaps 
come to a different conclusion as to the 
cause of the blow ; but, as we know, Solano 
lifted his luckless foe on to the hearth-rug 
before his flight. Having decorouialy com- 
posed the corpse, the doctor proceeds to shut 
and fasten the French windows, then quitting 
the apartment locks the door and, taking 
the key with him, proceeds in search of 
Catherine. Handing the key over to her, 
he cautions her against letting any one into 
the room before the arrival of the police, to 
whom, he tells her, he must at once give 
information as to what has occurred. He 
then follows her to her mistress's bed-side, 
but Marion is in no state to give any ac- 
count of what has taken place, even if it 
had been the doctor's province to inquire 
concerning it. She passes from one fit of 
hysterics to another, and having further pre- 
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scribed and given assurance to Catherine 
that he will call again in the course of a 
few hoursj the doctor took his departure. 
He shook his head gravely as he walked 
down the little drive, and said to himself, 
"The officers of the law, I fear, will get 
nothing but passionate weeping and in- 
coherent utterances from Mrs. Beecher for 
the next few days." 

The news of Sir Frederick Riversley's 
murder spread through London like wild- 
fire, and was to the public, in the first 
instance, so shrouded in mystery, as to oc- 
casion very great excitement From Marion, 
as the doctor anticipated, the police could 
extract no information ; all that the parlour- 
maid could say was that she admitted 
the dead man, who had rather astonished 
her by asking for Lady Riversley. She 
had admitted him because her mistress was 
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expecting a Lady Riverdey to stay with 
her, and had given orders that any visitors 
who might inquire for Lady Riversley were 
to be shown in, and that upon one previous 
occasion, another gentleman had called upon 
a like errand. This, and the medical evi- 
dence, was all that the papers contained 
concerning the crime. Nobody had been 
known to enter the house about the time of 
the murder, nor known to leave it, and the 
public began to speculate actually as to 
whether Mrs, Beecher was herself the 
culprit. 

But Scotland Yard had strong grounds 
for believing that they knew all about it. 
Inspector Wilkinson at once confided to his 
brother ofl&cers, as they sat in conclave, that 
Solano, Sir Frederick's right-hand man, was 
no other than the notorious Edward Somers, 
and that the soi-disant Mrs. Beecher was, he 
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felt pretty sure, his wife. Now Wilkinson, 
thanks to the investigation he had conducted 
for Mr. Prossiter, knew not only where 
Solano lodged, but also what were his 
habitual haunts. It was speedily ascer- 
tained that Solano had not been seen at his 
lodgings since the murder; and not four 
hours after Solano fled from Maida Yale, 
the electric wire conveyed the intelligence 
that he was wanted on the charge of murder, 
not only to all the leading English sea- 
ports, but to all the police centres of the 
Continent— and the fugitive was far better 
known to the continental police than he was 
to the English. In the meanwhile, a warrant 
for his apprehension was taken out, and 
Inspector Wilkinson and his myrmidons were 
busily seeking at railway stations and 
amongst cab-drivers for by what route the 
criminal had escaped to the Continent. 
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But a man like Solano would pretty well 
divine all that the police would do under 
these circumstances. 

" Points against me," he thought to him- 
self as, leaving Cleveland Lodge behind him, 
he walked steadUy away in the direction of 
Kilbum : — " They know I am Eiversley's 
right-hand man. Secondly, I have been 
closely watched lately. Points in my favour : 
Nobody noticed me enter Cleveland Lodge, 
or saw me leave it ; but no, I cannot brazen 
it out He must Jiave got his information 
somewhere, and whoever is. in possession of 
that information knows, naturally, that 
Marion is my wife, and will naturally sus- 
pect me of being in some measure concerned 
in this disaster." 

But Solano quite laughed at the idea of 
attempting to escape to the Continent. 
That no more occurred to him than it did 
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to go near his own lodgings. He tramped 
steadily forwards towards Kilbum, turned 
up the Belsize Eoad, then, having made his 
way across Primrose Hill and the Kegent's 
Park, turned up the Euston and Pentonville 
Roads, until he came to Islington. 

Accustomed as he was to depart without 
beat of drum, Solano habitually carried a 
large sum of ready money about with him. 
On arrival at Islington, he did a little 
shopping : filling his pockets, and carrying 
one or two smaU parcels, he finally bought 
a very modest carpet bag, and having be- 
stowed his accumulations within it, asked 
permission to leave it at the shop at which 
he purchased it for an hour. By the end 
of that time he was in possession of a quiet 
lodging in St. Peter's Street, and proceeded 
to fetch his carpet bag. His plan was to 
remain here tranquilly for the next three or 
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four months, till such time, in short, as 
the hue and cry had abated, then to make 
his way across by the night mail to Ireland, 
and joining the AUan steamer at Lough 
Foyle, make his way through Canada to the 
United States, and but for the veriest 
accident, there was little doubt that he 
would have succeeded. 

A fortnight had elapsed, and, though the 
public were now in possession of the main 
facts of the case, and knew that Solano, 
alias Somers, was the suspected man, yet 
Scotland Yard was utterly baffled as to 
what had become of the supposed criminal. 
The more knowledge they had of the facts, 
the more excited the public grew about the 
case. They were awxire that Mrs. Beecher, 
the woman in custody, and who was 
actually present when the murder was com- 
mitted, was, in reality, Mrs. Somers, and 

VOL. III. T 
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had claimed to be Lady Riversley, and that 
it was this claim which, deemed valid by 
the murdered man, had occasioned the 
rupture of his marriage with his cousin. 
In a cause c4lehre, that concerns one of 
themselves, the interest of society knows 
no bounds. Applications for seats, should 
Solano's trial come to pass, were likely 
to be as numerous as for a first night 
of Albani, Patti, or other great star of the 
operatic world. Inspector Wilkinson, woe- 
fully disappointed at Solano's mysterious 
disappearance, once more takes counsel with 
old Sam Williams. 

" K the earth had opened and swallowed 
him up," quoth Mr. Wilkinson, ruefully, 
''he couldn't have vanished more com- 
pletely, and left no trail behind him." 

"It's an awkward case," returned 
Williams, " I always told you he was about 
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the foxiest I ever was in chase of. That 
you can't find out how he left London, nor 
track him at the sea-ports, nor hear of him 
on the Continent, I am not surprised at. I 
should think it's a great question whether 
he has left London ; but that he is 
still in England, I'd bet level money ; but 
where or how you are to come across 
him, now, I honestly confess I can't make 
out." 

But accident revealed what seemed likely 
to baffle all the exertions of the police. Old 
Sam Williams happened to have a friend 
who kept a comfortable hostelry at the 
comer of St. Peter's Street, and, smoking 
a pipe one evening in a snug little parlour 
behind the bar, to William's astonishment, 
the very man for whose apprehension there 
was no less than three hundred pounds re- 
ward offered, and for the seizure of whom, 

T 2 
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all the energies of Scotland Yard had been 
brought to bear, walked quietly in, and 
called for a glass of brandy-and-water. 
The crafty ex-detective's eyes twinkled. 
" Jimmy/' he said to his friend, " here's a pile 
of money in our pockets — just you be ready 
to come to my assistance the minute I hollers 
for you. I have no time to say more." 
He then quickly opened the parlour door, 
passed through the hatch of the bar, and as 
soon as he found himself between Solano 
and the door, threw himself upon him, cry- 
ing, " Help me, Jimmy, help ! " 

Solano was taken utterly aback, and, 
before he could shake the old man off, 
the landlord had come to his assistance. 
The pot-boy, and other bystanders, of course 
took part with the master of the house, 
though only suspecting the culprit had 
been guilty of ringing the changes or other 
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petty larceny. Solano speedily succumbed 
to the odds against him, and fiercely de- 
manded the cause of this unwarrantable 
attack. 

" It won't do — the game's up — I am old 
Sam Williams, of the detective force, of your 
time, and I tell you, Ned Somers, I know 

you." 

From that out Solano never opened his 
lips. He knew that Williams was right, 
and that the game was indeed up, now that 
lie wa3 recognised as Edward Somers. He 
remained mute as a hunted wolf, until he 
was duly handed over to the police, and the 
morning journals contained a sensational 
paragraph, headed, "Capture of Edward 
Somers, alids Solano, supposed murderer of 
Sir Frederick Eiversley.'' 

But although there could be little moral 
doubt about Solano's guilt, the crown lawyers, 
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when they came to get up the case, found 
that to prove it legally was not quite so 
easy. As wife of the prisoner, Marion's lips 
were sealed. She could bear testimony 
neither against him nor in his favour. Then, 
on the day of the murder, there was no one 
who could say that he was ever actually on 
the premises; no one had either seen him 
enter or leave the house. But in spite of 
these points in his favour, when the trial 
took place circumstantial evidence rolled up 
against him and accumulated like a snowbaU. 
The dead man's bankers produced an order 
to pay £200 quarterly to Mrs. Beecher's 
account. That Mrs. Beecher was Mrs* 
Somers was not only admitted, but proved 
by the defence. The parloui>maid testified to 
admitting a Mr. Solano upon two occasions to 
• see her mistress, alid swore positively that Mr. 
Solano and the prisoner at the bar were one 
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and the same individual. That Mrs. Beecher, 
on the strength of her bigamous marriage, 
had extorted an allowance of eight hundred a 
year from the late Sir Frederick, the evidence 
went satisfactorily to shew. That Solano 
had been a species of half secretary, half 
confidential agent, to the unfortunate Baronet 
was well known. Amongst the dead man's 
papers were found some indirect memoranda, 
which, read by the lights the court possessed, 
could only refer to the arrangement between 
Mrs. Beecher and Sir Frederick having been 
negotiated by Solano. Witnesses were found 
who had seen the prisoner in the vicinity of 
Cleveland Lodge on the day and about the 
time that the crime must have been com- 
mitted, and finally came the damning fact of 
his having absconded before it was possible 
any rumour of the murder could have come 
to his ears. 
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The circumstantial evidence was over- 
whelming, and the prisoner's counsel in his 
speech for the defence, confined himself 
principally to reducing the crime from 
murder to manslaughter. He argued elo- 
quently, that this was no cold-blooded, pre- 
meditated assassination, but the result of a 
violent quarrel between the two men, which, 
unfortunately for his client, had terminated 
fatally. He urged that the irony of fate had 
never been more relentlessly displayed, that 
the one witness who could have cleared his 
client of the fouler charge had her lips 
closed from her hapless relationship to the 
prisoner. " What motive," he asked, " could 
his client have had in compassing Sir 
Frederick Eiversley's death ? He was hold- 
ing an honourable and probably lucrative 
position under the dead man. That he was 
a party to, or if they liked better, a prime 
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mover in the audacious imposition so success- 
fully attempted by his wife, there could be 
little doubt. But it was palpable to everyone 
that the benefit the Somers' were to derive 
from that fraud must terminate with Sir 
Frederick's life. Was it not more likely that 
the Baronet, having detected the imposition 
practised on him, went to Cleveland Lodge 
to inform Mrs. Somers that her impudent lie 
was discovered ; that there encountering the 
prisoner, Sir Frederick's bitter reproaches led 
to high words between them. Upon finding 
the deception practised upon him by his 
confidential servant, it was likely that the 
dead man would not have measured his 
words, but spoken his mind strongly. The 
altercation would probably wax higher and 
higher, till, all control of temper being lost 
on both sides, a violent struggle took place 
between them, which, melancholy to relate. 
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terminated in the death of Sir Frederick 
Kiversley. What more natural than that 
his luckless client, horrified at the result, and 
taking in at one glance the awful position in 
which he was placed, should, losing his cooler 
judgment, yield to humanity's first instinct 
in time of danger and seek safety in flight ? 
He contended that this was no case of 
murder, all the evidence tended to shew 
it one of manslaughter, and he trusted 
that the jury would not be prejudiced 
against his client for the folly he committed 
in not at once surrendering himself to 
justice." 

; The prisoner's counsel proved suc- 
cessful, insomuch that Mr. Solano saved his 
neck at the expense of penal servitude for 

life 

Although the inmates of Clumford Eectory 
were most unfeignedly shocked at.the fete 
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of the luckless Baronet, yet it made a most 
important diflFerence to them. Sir Frederick 
died intestate^ and the consequence was that 
the Reverend Mortimer not only became Sir 
Mortimer Eiversley, but, as next of kin, 
succeeded to the whole of the Latimer 
estates, and Arthur in reality occupied that 
position in which for twelve months he had 
dreamt he stood. The Reverend Sir Mor- 
timer was quite the man to punctiliously 
observe all the conventionalities of the 
occasion. He put his family into the deepest 
mourning, had added one hundred pounds 
to those already oflFered by Lord Lithfield 
and the Government for Solano's appre- 
hension, insisted that, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which Maude had stood to 
the late Baronet, her marriage with Hainton 
should not take place for a twelvemonth^ 
and then proceeded to confer with his 
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lawyers upon the unexpected inheritance 
that had fallen to him. 

Mr. Prossiter so far belied the traditions 
of Prossiter, Chudkins & Sons as to actually 
promise to have Ethel Clothele's marriage 
settlements ready in something like reason- 
able time. Lord Lithfield^ who has insisted 
upon being best man to his old friend, warns 
the lawyer that he will find himself taking a 
leading part in a dramatic situation not of 
his own contriving if he does not bustle 
along this time. 

"You see, Prossiter," observed the 
Viscount, " that, at our time of life, we have 
no time to lose, and, if you tamper with the 
impatience of an irascible dragoon like 
Kalph Leslie, upon my word I should not be 
surprised if he were to pitch the settlements 
out of the window and you after them." 

**I tell you what, Colonel," said Frank 
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Blanford the first time he encountered Leslie 
after learning the news of his engagement, 
" don't think we are going to let you off that 
dinner you promised us if your mission was 
successful. Pray accept my best con- 
gratulations, and allow me to remark that if 
I only succeed about a tenth as well in all 
my undertakings, I shall call it 'good 
enough J 

Ealph Leslie gave a great dinner to his 
old bachelor friends at the Theatine a couple 
of days before his marriage. He made 
Frank Blanford his vice-chairman, who 
showed great capacity for the situation, 
insomuch as he not only swallowed an 
inordinate quantity of claret himself, but 
induced all those in his vicinity to do like- 
wise. 

It was late in the evening, as he was 
smoking somewhere about his sixth cigar. 
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when that young philosopher was heard to 
observe in a voice a little thickened with the 
wine he had imbibed — 

" Conventionality be hung, Mrs. Madding- 
ham, and her teaching be shot ! Why, there's 
the Colonel, with Nature up, simply won in 
a walk/' 

Frank Blanford was apt to become a little 
slangy in his cups. 

Marion Somers disappeared from Cleve- 
land Lodge before the trial, vanishing for- 
ever from the eyes of her old associates. 
Down at a small watering place in Devon 
lives a lady who, attired always in deep 
mourning, spends most of her time and her 
income in the service of the poor. She is 
known only to the rector of the parish, and 
shrinks painfully from any overtures that 
those of her own apparent station may 
make towards acquaintance. 
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It is whispered that she once figured as 
heroine of some tragedy of the law courts ; 
but her retired life precludes much gossip 
concerning her. 



THE END. 
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